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FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVESY. 
No. II. 
London Letter, of July, 1836.* 


Sir,—It was not until this day that I saw the numbers of the 
Patriot for the 20th and 22d of June. I find in those numbers three 
letters, one of which is signed George Thompson, and the other 
two Robert Bernard Hall, which I would have sooner noticed, if I 
had sooner seen them; and to which, on the eve of my departure 
for the Continent, I seize a moment to make the following reply. 

Mr. 'Thompson’s letter purports to be written in consequence of 
his having seen the comments I had made on his speeches publish- 
ed in the Patriot of June 1. I express myself thus, because that 
person does not himself pretend that his letter contains any sort of 
reply to the facts and arguments of mine. He contents himself 
with quoting a number of detached words to prove the bitterness 
of my spirit; and for the rest, begs time, and refers to his discus- 
sion with me at Glasgow. 

I take occasion to say, first, that I cordially unite in the desire 
that the Christians of Great Britain will carefully read and candidly 
weigh the report of the Glasgow discussion, which, indeed, it 
seems to me, common justice requires them to do. Secondly, I 
will only express the hope, that the ‘‘ breathing time” begged for 
by Mr. Thompson, before ‘ attempting to reply to the more sober 
and statistical portions’ of my former letter, may be as brief as 
possible, several weeks having been already allowed him ; inasmuch 
as I shall pretty soon, if permitted by a good Providence, be on 
the western side of the Atlantic Ocean. In the third place, I have 
nothing to add to my repeated declarations, that Mr. Thompson’s 
personal merits or demerits—his praise or his blame of me, or my 
country, is lighter than chaff, in my esteem, in all this discussion. 
I consider him only as the representative of a party—as the em- 
bodied personality of a set of opinions—which party and which 





* This letter is re-printed from the “ London Patriot,” of July, 1836; to whose Editor it was 
addressed ; and in which it was first published under the heading of “‘ SLAVERY IN AMERICA? 
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opinions, so far as America is concerned, I believe to be the most 
misguided and mischievous of any that ever attempted to do what 
any could consider right, in a ruinously wrong way. So steadfast- 
ly have I adhered to this view of my duty, and Mr. Thompson's 
condition, that I have taken no notice, and shall take none, of the 
numerous and weighty accusations of a purely personal and private 
kind, widely published against him in America; and proof of which 
has been tendered to me, more than once, in Britain. I say this, 
first, to make my position in regard to this individual clear, past 
doubt; and, secondly, to show the absurdity of his charging me 
with personal bitterness, when, personally, I neither have had, 
nor ever mean to have, any relations with him. At any rate it 
could only excite a smile to hear an Abolitionist recommend kind- 
ness and gentleness, and accuse others of severity, personalities, 
and vituperation ; if it were not for the sigh which arises at the 
remembrance, that this, like most of their accusations, Is unjust 
and unfounded. 

The individual who signs himself Robert Bernard Hall, is a total 
stranger tome. He represents himself as an American, and an 
original Abolitionist. He is a mere volunteer in this controversy, 
and like his magnus Apollo, Mr. Garrison, when in this country, 
takes sides against hisown. It is this anti-national spirit, which 
pervades so large a portion of that terrible faction, and manifests its 
disregard of the American union and constitution, in so many 
ways, that contributes to make all true-hearted Americans shun 
and spurn it. Mr. Garrison, when in England, denounced the 
most benign political instrument that ever came from the hands of 
men, as a ‘‘ bond of blood :’—and who were they that shuddered 
—and who were they that shouted for joy at that horrid declaration? 
And now Mr. Robert Bernard Hall comes forth, a mere volunteer, 
against his native land, in a community where thousands will 
rejoice at all that could make her blush—not only to prevent her 
vindication, but to prove her the author of crimes she never com- 
mitted, for the avowed purpose of fixing ‘‘ guilt” upon her “in 
the eyes of the civilized and Christian world.’”? So great is this 
man’s love of justice, that he “cannot forbear” to uphold the 
injured Mr. Thompson, and testify in his behalf, though the 
churches and people of America be unjustly and falsely convicted 
as the consequence! So deeply devoted is he to truth, that the 
bare fear [ might delude the British people and churches into too 
good an opinion of their brethren, in his own home, forces him to 
step forth, unknown and uncalled, to establish in a foreign land 
against light and reason, the infamy of his country! And yet Mr. 
Robert Bernard Hall writes himself ‘‘ American !’? Yes: But he 
writes himself also, ‘“ Oviginal Abolitionist !” 

As these two letters of Mr. Robert Bernard Hall touch upon 
many of the topics fully discussed with Mr. Thompson, it will be 
quite useless for me to repeat uere the facts and proofs which are 
spread over that discussion. The first and second night’s speeches, 
delivered by me, at Glasgow, contain an exposition of the real state 
of the question of slavery, as it regards the American people and 
government; the third night I endeavoured to explain and defend 
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the great cause of Colonization and gradual emancipation; the 
fourth night I tried to expose the principles and policy of the 
abolition party; the fifth night was devoted, on my part, to an 
examination and confutation of Mr. Thompson’s charges against 
the American churches, and to the proof of their actual condition, 
with reference to the whole subject. Whoever has read Mr. Rob- 
ert Bernard Hall’s two letters, will find, in those speeches, I believe, 
all that is needful to be said in reply to his arguments, and disproof 
of his assertions upon all these points, except the fourth; and 
will therefore discharge me from any necessity of taking further 
notice of any part of the subject, except that which relates to the 
principles and conduct of the abolition party in the United States. 

We have now, for the first time, a complete copy, or what pur- 
ports to be one, of the ‘‘ authorized creed and confession of the 
Abolitionists of America.’’ For the first time since I left America, 
I have thus had access to this famous document; and I am truly 
obliged to Mr. Robert Bernard Hall for publishing it at large, and 
thus giving me the opportunity at once of demonstrating the truth 
of all I have said regarding it, and of establishing the falsehood, a 
thousand times asserted in Britain, that the Abolition party in 
America was in no sense a political party, and Mr. George Thomp- 
g0n’s mission in no sense a political mission. Mr. Robert Bernard 
Hall avows his belief that every Abolitionist will, ‘“ to a man,” 
stand to, and abide by, this instrument, and all ‘‘the great moral 
and political truths therein contained.” 

But let me proceed with due order. At Glasgow, I asserted (in 
the discussion of the 4th night), that the principles of abolitionism 
might be classed summarily under three heads—namely, Ist. In- 
stant abolition of slavery, without regard to consequences. 2d. 
Hostility to all colonization. 3d. Denunciation of ‘all prejudice 
against colour,’’ as they call it. In each of these cases, they call 
all that is opposite to their conclusions, not error only, but sin; and 
denounce, as pro-slavery men, all who see not as they see,—their 
stereotyped mode of abolishing slavery, colonization, and prejudice 
against colour: Now, out of the hundreds of thousands of pages 
written to defend these statements, I am furnished with a single 
short document, published nearly three years ago; and how stands 
the proof? ‘The slaves ought instantly to be set free ;” ‘‘ That 
every American citizen who retains a human being in involuntary 
bondage, is (according to Scripture) a man-stealer.”’ ‘‘ The right 
to enjoy liberty is inalienable; to invade it, is the prerogative of 
Jehovah.’”’ These, with much more to the same purport, prove the 
first statement. And here let it be borne in mind, that the whole 
stress on this part of the discussion turns, not on the mere right of 
universal freedom, which is admitted ; nor on the duty of immedi- 
ately beginning to prepare all things for the speediest emancipation 
consistent with the greatest good of all the parties, for this the 
gradualists contend for; but on the instant breaking up of the 
entire relation of slavery, not to do which, the abolitionist asserts 
to be a sin, no matter what may follow, if itbe done. As to the 
second general statement, this document asserts, ‘‘ We regard as 
delusive, cruel, and dangerous, any scheme of expatriation which 
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pretends to aid, either directly or indirectly, in the emancipation of 
the slaves; or to be a substitute for the immediate and total aboli- 
tion of slavery.” And, lastly, as to the third of the general divi- 
sions under which their principles are classed, this paper affirms, 
«That all persons of colour who possess the qualifications which 
are demanded of others, ought to be admitted forthwith to the en- 
joyment of the same privileges, and the exercise of the same pre- 
rogatives, as others.” And again, it pledges all who sign it, to 
do all that in us lies’—* to secure to the coloured population of 
the United States, all the rights and privileges which belong to 
them as men and as Americans, come what may to our persons, 
our interests, or our reputations.”? I refer for the general illustra- 
tion of these ‘‘seeds of things,’’ to the Glasgow discussion ; barely 
observing, in confirmation of the truth of my interpretation of the 
general spirit of this paper, as to levelling and amalgamation, that 
two, at least (Purvis and Barbadoes), of its signers are believed to 
be mulattoes; that two (Cornish and Wright) of the five members 
of the Executive Committee of. the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
quoted by Mr. Thompson, in the 4th night’s discussion, to disprove 
the amalgamation doctrines of the instrument, are also coloured 
men. It is in vain for men to deny their principles one moment, 
and the next re-assert them, and act uponthem. I am not now 
arguing principles, but establishing facts,—-which both Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Robert Bernard Hall question ; but which all America 
knows to be true, and which the document, quoted in part by the 
former, and published at large by the latter gentleman, completely 
establishes. 

I pass again io Mr. Robert Bernard Hall’s second letter, for the 
purpose of proving by the document he has published, the asser- 
tions about his party, which he calls in question; and some of 
which, he affirms, are ‘‘unsupported by one single argument or 
fact,” and incapable of being sustained by ‘so much as a shadow 
of a reason.” As to the first assertion, let the reader examine the 
Giasgow discussion, especially my speeches on the fourth night; 
as to the second one, let him read what follows. 

I have, he says, made six charges, (perhaps I could find a sev- 
enth.) Twoonly he admits to be true; perhaps I can show all to 
be so, out of his own mouth. Let us take his own order. 

The first (charge) is, that this Declaration,” (the paper quoted 
above, and so often mentioned), ‘‘ whenever tried, has been more 
effectual to raise a mob, than ever Witch’s enchantment was to 
raise the wind.’’ The question involved here, so far as there can 
be any dispute between men of truth, is one of mere opinion. I 
say, the fault of all our disorders for the last four years in discuss- 
ing slavery, is in the abolitionists and their principles. Mr. Rob- 
ert Bernard Hall says the fault is in me and my friends ; our “ forced 
interpretations and wicked constructions;’ and ‘in the fierce, 
reckless, and unprincipled ’—* vulgar ’’—* blood-thirsty,” &c., 
&c.;—no matter. His letters and my speeches are before the pub- 
lic; let them judge of the cause. As to the fact, it is notorious 
over the world that the paper now under discussion, and those who 
commend it, have been the occasion, to say the least, of riot and 
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confusion absolutely without parallel in the United States. For 
Mr. Robert Bernard Hall to question this fact, is ridiculous. If 
he merely means, while he admits the fact, to question my solution 
of it; his manner of doing it, sufficiently exposes itself. 

The second charge was that the abolitionists ‘“‘had organized a 
party for the avowed purpose of remodelling society all over the 
nation in many of the most fundamental respects, be they social, 
political, or religious, so far as the black-race is interested.”’ This 
is not only admitted to be true in its fullest sense, but is boasted of 
as a great matter. Then let me ask, where are we to place Mr. 
Robert Bernard Hall’s denial of the charge of general levelling; 
when he boasts of the efforts his party are making to remodel 
society in such a way as to bestow on every negro in America every 
social privilege enjoyed by the whites? And where, also, shall we 
place Mr. Thompson’s denial of the political aspect of abolition- 
ism ; when it is here admitted, by an ‘‘ original signer,’ that the 
party aims at fundamental political changes, commensurate with 
the whole nation ? 

The third charge complained of and denied, is, that it (the De- 
claration) ‘‘ asserted moral principles which shocked the nation.” 
What are they, demands Mr. Robert Bernard Hall? One was, 
that in no case should any compensation be made to former owners 
of slaves, either in whole or in part. Another was, that it was 
sinful for any master, for one moment, under any circumstances to 
continue the relation of master, or retain his servant in bondage. 
Another like it was, that every slave should be instantly set free, 
irrespective of all consequences. Another was involved in the 
absurd statements, inculcating opposition to colonization asa clear 
moral duty. Another was the indescribable outrage of a few hair- 
brained mulattoes; backed by about sixty whites of no repute, 
laying it down for the edification of the nation, that their absurd 
projects were, “for magnitude, solemnity, and probable results 
upon the destiny of the world,” as transcendently superior to the 
work of the Congress that declared and achieved American Inde- 
pendence ; ‘as moral truth” transcends ‘‘physical force.’’ For 
which sentiment alone, every man who uttered it, deserved to be 
put into Bedlam. 

The fourth statement denied is, that ‘it inculcated social duties 
which are felony by the laws of nearly alJ the States.’’ Let me 
observe, first, that, as stated in the letter from which the foregoing 
sentence is quoted, I relied only on memory, and might very natu- 
rally attribute to a particular document, sentiments contained in 
other parts of a very voluminous controversy. I might explain 
further, that what constitutes technically ‘‘felony’’ by the laws of 
England, is unknown in the United States: that is, neither corrup- 
tion of blood, forfeiture of estate, nor bastardy of issue, (the two 
former of which were incident to all, and the whole three, I think, 
to most felonies in England,) are tolerated by tie humane spirit of 
our laws. Most offences punished as felonies in England, are with 
us punished by fine and imprisonment; so that most things pun- 
ished by us with fine and imprisonment, are, by the common law 
(which is in force in most of our States), felonies. I will say again, 
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that Mr. Robert Bernard Hall and I may be allowed to differ, as 
to what his paper does “inculcate.” I used the word consider- 
ately; I said it inculcated certain things, having before said that it 
proposed a certain course, and that it stated certain principles.— 
With these observations, I proceed to cite, (what I am sure I can 
prove to be its inculcations, ) duties, which, if performed, would be 
punished as felonies; some of which have already been so punish- 
ed; and others, on mere suspicion, met by the most violent and 
ignominious treatment. ‘‘ We shall,’ says the Declaration, “‘organ- 
ize Anti-slavery Societies, if possible, in every city, town, “and 
village of our land ;’? to teach, of course, the assertions and princi- 
ples of the paper itself. But the document itself asserts it to be 
‘‘one prominent circumstance in the condition of more than 
2,000,000 of our people,’’ meaning of course all the slaves, that 
“they are kept in heathen darkness by laws expressly enacted, to 
make their instruction a criminaloffence.” Then, by their showing, 
if they are to be credited, they commit a felony at ev ery step which 
enlightens or Christianizes any slave! But, again, they assert that 
‘the highest obligations” rest ‘‘ upon the people of the free States, 
to remove slavery by moral and political action,” &c.; that is, of 
course, to form societies, propagate their dogmas, &c. Yet, if 
this were done in either of the slave states, upon the principles 
and spirit of the Declaration, fine and imprisonment would be so 
certain to follow, that few abolitionists have been ready to attempt 
it. Again, I believe, and the vast majority of America believes, 
that the various passages of this declaration which assert the per- 
fect equality of the blacks in all sorts of rights and privileges with 
the whites; and the full purpose of the abolitionists to extend to 
them every kind of privilege, at all possible risks; were meant to 
carry, and do carry, the right of marriage with the rest. That some 
abolitionists in America have actually married mixed breeds, Mr. 
Thompson has repeatedly proved ; in a very favourite story which 
will be found in several of his printed speeches. But this connex- 
ion is forbidden by the laws of nearly all the states; and is punish- 
able in the parties, and in those who marry them, with fine and 
imprisonment. Here then are at least three cases, in which felony 
is inculcated by this prodigious thing. 

It is alleged, fifthly, that “it undertook to alter the laws and 
constitution of the nation in at least five particulars, so important, 
that success would necessarily have dissolved the national confed- 
eracy.” To this Mr. Robert Bernard Hall says, that if the word 
‘undertook ’’ be changed to the word ‘‘ recommend,” he agrees; 
‘so far as the naked proposition is concerned :” namely, he admits 
for the second time that a great political revolution is intended :— 
and I again ask Mr. Thompson to reconcile this admission, with 
his own repeated denial of the same fact. But Mr. Robert Ber- 
nard Hall denies that any danger would attend the integrity of the 
Union, if his revolution should succeed ; and for plea, further 
demands of me to specify the five alterations he and his party seek, 
in the Constitution or laws of the United States. Let us see if it 
can be done. Ist. ‘‘ We maintain that Congress has the right and 
is solemnly bound to suppress the domestic slave trade between 
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the several states.” 2d. It maintains the same power and duty of 
Congress ‘‘to abolish slavery in those portions of our territory, 
which the constitution has placed under its exclusive jurisdiction.” 
od. It maintains that any pledge of the free States, contained in 
the Federal Constitution, to suppress servile insurrections, should 
be withdrawn. 4th. It maintains that the slaveholders ought not 
to be permitted to vote for three-fifths of the slaves. Sth. It de- 
mands the removal of the army from the South, or at least that it 
be not allowed to protect slavery. 6th. It asserts the duty of re- 
fusing to deliver runaway slaves, on the demand of their owners. 
Here are more than I asserted. And I do not despair of finding 
still greater demands, if further search be required. What would 
be the effect of success in these schemes, it is not worth while to 
inquire ; first, because Mr. Robert Bernard Hall and myself differ 
in opinion, and have both laid our reasons before the public ; and 
secondly, because to carry anyone of them will require a great 


majority of the people and States to become abolitionists; which 
seems as yet not likely to occur. 


The sixth and last charge whichI am arraigned for making, is 
that the declaration is based on “ the grand idea, from which the 
Society got its name, that all slavery should be instantly abolished, 
irrespective of all consequences.” This is admitted, as perfectly 
true, by Mr. Robert Bernard Hall; and, therefore, needs no addi- 
tional support. 

I will not prolong this tedious detail by any further notice of 
various matters, which I have already discussed with Mr. Themp- 
son. But there is a very extraordinary confirmation of my general 
charge of Ultraism in what Mr. Robert Bernard Hall admits touch- 
ing his refusal to use what he calls alcoholic wines, in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. I meant what I said in my former 
letter on this subject, to apply with particular emphasis to the abo- 
lition party. It is par excellence the ultra party of America. Some 
of its leading men are very generally suspected by the churches of 
Semi-Pelagianism; and many openly refuse to use fermented 
winesin the Lord’s Supper. Indeed I fully believe that the ultimate 
providential use of this party, will be to draw the deep line which will 
separate all sorts of ultraism, and make it exfoliate from the churches 
of America. I ought, however, constantly to admit, that I know 
afew men whom I greatly revere and tenderly love, who act on the 
mere question of slavery more or less with this party; and I rather 
fear that my strong affection for them, has always prevented me 
from speaking of the general body with that clear and deep aver- 
sion, which my duty to God, to the wretched slave, and to my 
beloved country, so strongly binds upon my soul. 

And now [ appeal again, solemnly, and perhaps for the last time, 
to those British Christians, who have lent themselves, through lack 
of knowledge, as I humbly trust, to this unhappy party in America; 
and beg them, in the fear of God, to consider what possible good 
can be done in America, in the course they seem too likely to run 
on this subject! Did denunciation ever do any good? Is it pro- 
bable that it can drive the Americans inio measures which they 
have resolved not to adopt? Is it so clear that the Christians of 
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Britain understand the subject in dispute better than those of 
America? Or is itso, that the churches of America are not worthy 
of belief in the facts they state; nor yet worthy of confidence in 
the wisdom and integrity of the measures they adopt? 

I have no right to speak the mind of others. I am of little 
repute amongst my own people; and unknown of others. But I 
think I understand this subject, and the temper of America on it. 
In view of the great responsibility resting on me, I solemnly de- 
clare, that in my opinion there are but two alternatives; you must 
break with the abolition party, or you must break with every Christian 
denomination in the United States. For nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that every sect, and every State; and the entire nation, 
will repudiate that miserable faction. 

The churches of America would be rejoiced to cultivate the most 
cordial relations with those of Britain. But how far they will 
deem it for edification to cultivate an intercourse, which seems to 
threaten so great contentions and disturbance, may soon become 
a question on both sides. Alas! that in a day like this, they should 
strive with each other, whose only strife should be together, for the 
glory of their common Lord! Woe .to them who sow miscon- 
structions between the people of God, and wean hearts that should 
be knit together? Woe to the world, when its chief fountains are 
polluted by the folly of wicked men! 

Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 

London, July 16, 1836. 
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[Continued from page 180.] 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
No. VIII. 


CV. “ Take, eat, this is my body.” The meaning of these 
words depends chiefly upon the explanation of the demonstrative 
pronoun ‘‘this.”” We say that by ‘‘this” our Lord understood 
that which he held. The Romanists agree with us that he held bread, 
when he pronounced the word “this;’’ for they hold that the 
transubstantiation was not yet affected. At the pronouncing of 
this word, it was stil/ bread. Consequently ‘‘this’’ means “ this 
bread’’ which I hold, and the words ‘this is my body,”’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘*this bread is my body.” 

But the Romanists explain it differeatly. They say the word 
‘‘this’’ signifies ‘‘under this’’ or ‘‘under these accidents” is my 
body. Our explanation is certainly less forced and more natural 
than theirs. Nay, let the reader ransack all sacred and all profane 
writings, and he will find no instance in which ‘ this” means 
‘‘ under these species.”’ 

But this perversion of language does not deliver them from their 
difficulties. They say the words ‘‘ this is my body”’ signify “ under 
these species is my body.” Well then, what was under those 
species when our Lord said ‘“‘this’’?, They confess that it was 
still bread ; and that precisely is what we maintain. 
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To avoid this conclusion some of the more subtle of their doc 
tors invented this expedient, riz: that the word ‘this’ demon¢ 
strates nothing present, but that which will be after the words; so 
that we cannot know the meaning of ‘this,’’ or what it demon- 
strates until the five words are all uttered. SBellarmin is not satis- 

F fied with this mode of getting out of the difficulty. He says it is 

: absurd to suppose that a man when pointing out something by the 
word ‘“‘this’’ does not point out any thing, and in fact means 
nothing, until al/ his words are pronounced; for demonstrative 
pronouns do show something with certainty even before the words 

; which may follow them, are uttered. Bellarmin is quite correct in 
this, and it may be added, that in all such enunciations the subject 
always signifies some certain thing, before the attribute is pro< 
nounced. 

The authors of the gloss upon the Decree, (Dist. 2, de Conse- 
crat.,) say, that the word ‘‘this”’ signifies nothing. They were 
aware that no sense could be given to it consistent with their doc- 
trine.* ‘They reject also the opinions of those who understand by 
' this,”? the body of our Lord; for, say they, the transubstantiation 
is not affected till the form, i. e. the consecrating words, is all 
pronounced; and Bellarmin says it would be a vain repetition, in 
that sense, because the words ‘‘this is my body” would signify 
‘‘my body is my body.” | | . 

CVI. Discordant as the Romanists are on some points, they all 
agree in so understanding the words ‘this is my body,” as to 
make them only half true. For they agree that when our Lord 
uttered these words he held in his hand two things; namely, his 
body and the species of bread, and hence, as they interpret these 
words, they were true only as to the half of what he held. And if 
he had said ‘‘ this is not my body,” having regard to the other half, 
namely, the species of bread ; it would also have been true, accord- 
ing to their views. 

The truth is, the word ‘‘this,’”’ signifies “ this bread,’? because 
(1,)our Lord referred to that which he held, and the Romanists 
agree that he held bread. (2.) By the word “‘ this,” we can under- 
stand only that which he gave, and the gospel informs us that he 
gave bread. (3.) Every pronoun is placed for some noun, and ws 
must determine what the noun is, from the words preceding, if there 
are any. The only word in the context, to whichthis pronoun can 
refer, is, ‘‘ bread,’? and Gerson so understands it. Dicendum est 

d ‘‘ hoc” demonstrat substantiam panis.—(Gerson contra Flore 
tum, lib. 4.) (4.) In John’s Gospel, chap. 6, our Lord called his 
body bread. Why, then, should it be thought strange that he should 
call bread, his body? (5.) The early Christians, as well as the 
canons of the Roman church, give this interpretation to the words. 
Thus, Irarnevus (lib. 4, c. 34) says, ‘the bread over which 

















































































































* Non videtur quod ante totius forme prolationem fiat transubstantiatio. 
Ad hec dico quod per hanc dictionem hoc nihil demonstratur. And a little 
after. Quaero qualiter perdictionem nihil significantem fiat transubstan- 
tiatio? Idcirco sacerdos verba non profert significative quia non posset es 
vere a“ 2 ; mentiretur enim si diceret hoe est corpus meum. 
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thanks have been pronounced, is the body of Christ.”—(Panis in 
~ gratie acte sunt est corpus Christi.) Jerome, (in epist. to 
edibia,) ‘‘ the bread which the Lord broke and gave to his disci- 
ples, is the body of the Lord.”—Panis quem fregit Dominus dedit- 
que discipulis est corpus Domini.) Trrtuuwian, (lib. 3, against 
- Marcion, c. 19,) ‘*God, in the gospel, called bread, his body.” 
—(Deus in Evangelio panem corpus suum appellat.) CyPRIAN, 
(in 6 epist. of lib. 1,) also says, that the Lord called bread his body. 
—(Panem suum corpus appellans.) So the Cannon Qui mandu- 
eat, (in 2 Dis. de consecrat.,) in so many words, says, ‘‘ the bread 
is the body of Christ.’”’—( Panis est corpus Christi.) 

CVII. Having ascertained the meaning of the words ‘‘ thisis my 
body, viz: “this bread is my body ;” it remains to consider in 
what sense they can be true. The Gloss of the Canon Timorem 
says, that the bread is not the body of Christ. Bellarmin (lib. 1, c. 
1,) says, that ifthe words ‘the bread is the body of Christ,” be 
not taken figuratively, they are absurd and impossible.* Well, then, 
if the bread cannot be the body of our Lord in substance, we must 
search for a sense in which it may be his body. And we need not 
search far; for our Lord adds, immediately, that it is a memorial 
of himself. Now memorials or representations often bear the name 
of that which they represent. Besides, as the act is a Sacrameitt, 
the bread must be the body in a sense which is not repugnant to 
the nature of a Sacrament. But Sacraments are signs and seals 
which are representative and exhibitive of that which they figure, 
and this is the reason why they often bear the name of that whick 
they signify; as Augustin says, in Epist. 23, to Boniface.—(See 
antea xxvi.) The bread, then, is the body Sacramentally, and is 
calied the body of our Lord, because it is a sacred sign or Sacra- 
ment of the body. This explanation is so clear and natural, that 
Bellarmin in opposing the doctrine of those whom he calls Luther- 
ans, (chap. 19, lib. 3,) says, that the words of the gospel may well 
admit the explanation of Calvinists, but in no way that of the 
Lutherans. Al] the ancient teachers adopt this exposition.— 
Tertullian (lib. 4, chap. 40, against Marcion) says, ‘this is my body, 
thet is to say, the figure of my body.’”’— (Hoc est corpus meum, id 
est figura corporis mei.) And again, (in lib. 3, chap. 19,) ‘‘God 
has given the bread to be the figure of his body.’’—(Corporis 
sui figuram pani dedit.) So Augustin, (against Adimantus, chap. 
12,) ‘‘the Lord did not hesitate to say ‘this is my body,’ when he 
gave the sign of his body.’’—(Non dubitavit discere hoc est corpus 
meum cum signum daret corporis sui.) We may refer, also, to his 
epistle 23, to Boniface (before cited, xxvi.,) for his views and illus- 
trations of the sense of this expression. Theodoret also explains 
the words ‘this is my body” and ‘‘this is my blood,’”’ thus: “ the 








* Haec sententia—hic panis est corpus meum—aut accipi debet tropicé 
i pene sit corpus Christi significative, aut est plane absurda et imppossi- 
ilis. 
t Haec verba necessario inferunt, aut veram mutationem, ut volunt 
Catholici aut metaphoricam, ut volunt Calviniste ; nullo autem modo, 
sententiam Lutheranorum admittunt. 
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Lord gave to the sign, the name of his body.” —(Tw cupforw ro roy 
cuuaros Tebeiexey ova.) Andalittle after; ‘‘ He called the sign his 
blood.” Finally; the Canon noc gst, (in 2 Distinct, de conse- 
crat.,) contains the following: ‘“‘The heavenly Sacrament which 
represents truly the flesh of Christ is called the body of Christ, but 
improperly ;’? (that is, not in the literal sense,) ‘‘ whence it is so 
called in a peculiar sense, not according to the truth of the thing, 
but by a significant mystery, (dicitur corpus Christi sed improprie ; 
unde dicitur suo modo, non rei veritate, sed significante mysterio, ) so 
the sense is such, that it is called the body of Christ, that is to say, 
that it is signified.”’ 

CVIII. We will now show that this explanation accords well 
with the ordinary language of Scripture. It will be seen as we 
proceed, that Sacraments or sacred signs usually take the name of 
the thing signified. 

Circumcision, the passover, the ark of the covenant, the rock in 
the desert from which water was made to issue, the sacrifices, were 
all sacred signs or Sacraments under the Old Testament. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are the Sacraments of the New Testament. 

(1.) In Gen, xvii. 10, Circumcision is called the Covenant of 
God. That we must understand this to mean the sign of the 
covenant is evident from verse 11, where it is so said expressly, 
‘‘and it (viz: circumcision) shall be atoken of the covenant.” Here 
it is objected by Romanists that by ‘‘covenant’? we must under- 
stand command. But neither circumcision nor baptism is a sign of 
the commandments of God but of his promises. 

(2.) The paschal lamb is often called the passover, because it 
shewed forth the passage, or passing by of the Angel. For proofs 
refer to Exodus xii. 11, 21; 2Chron. xxx. 15; Matt. xxvi. 18, 19. 

(5.) The ark. which is the sign of the presence of God, is called 
God and the King of Glory. The 24th Psalm, in allusion to the 
introduction of the ark into Jerusalem, contains this language— 
‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even lift up ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.’”’ Another proof is contained 
in 1 Samuel, iv. 7, where it is said, in allusion to the arrival of the 
ark in the camp of Israel, ‘‘ And the Philistines were afraid, for 
they said, God is come into the camp.” 

(4.) Paul, (1 Cor. x. 4,) in allusion to the Rock in Horeb, Exod. 
xvii. 5, 6, declares that that rock was Christ, because it was the 
figure of Christ. Augustine (in questions upon Leviticus, lib. 3, 
Quest. 57,) after having said that the thing which signifies, often 
bears the name of the thing which is signified, produces these 
examples: ‘‘ The seven ears of corn are seven years.’ ‘ The rock 
was Christ.” He remarks that Paul did not say ‘‘ The rock signified 
Christ, but it is, as if it had been that, in fact, which it was not in 
substance, but in signification.”* Bellarmin is wrong in supposing 





* Solet res que significat ejus rei nomine quam significat nuncupari.— 
Sicut scriptum est septem spice sunt septem anni.—Hinc est quod dictum 
est Petra erat Christus. Non enim dixit, petra significat Christum, sed 


tanquam hoe esset quod utique per substantiam non huc erat sed per sig- 
nificationem. 
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that Paul, when he says “ that rock was Christ,’”’ meant to say that 
Christ was that rock; for, waving other answers, it is only neces- 
sary to take into view the context in order to see that he spoke of 
the material, real rock from which the waters flowed. Paul uses 
three figures of the ancient covenant, the cloud, the passage through 
the sea, and the rock from which the water flowed. Now if we 
understand literally what is said of the cloud, and of the passing 
through the sea, we must suppose that he spoke of the material 
rock. But the rock is called spiritual because its signification was 
spiritual. The rock was said to follow them, because the waters 
which flowed from it, did so a long time. 

©) The sacrifices are called sins in Hosea iv. 8, and in 2Cor. 
y. 21, because they testified the sins of the people. 

(6.) Baptism is called death and burial; Rom. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12, 
also, the washing away of our sins, in Acts xxii. 16, because it 
represents the death of our old rman, and of our natural corruption, 

(7.) Even before the fall two trees are called, the one, the tree 
of life, the other, the tree of knowledge—the former because it was 
a sign to Adam that so long as he should obey God he should live 
-——the latter because it was a sign to him that if he disobeyed he 
should know by experience the difference between good and evil 
~—between happiness and misery. 

CIX. Many examples of this form of speech might be cited— 
Thus, in John xvi., our Lord calls himself the true vine. In John 
x., the door. In Ezeck. xxxvii., the bones are called the house of 
Israel. In 1] Cor. x. 16, Paul calls bread the communion of the 
body of Christ, although it is the Sacrament of the communion, and 
again, in verse 17, he says, we, being many, are one bread, because 
we are represented by the bread, and an union in one body is sim- 
ilar to the union of many grains in one mass of bread. But not 
to multiply examples, it may be added that the Romanists, while 
they reject, in this place, the figure by which the sign is called by 
the name of the thing signified, adopt it in the phrase immediately 
following, ‘‘ which is broken for you.” They say that the being 
broken, is attributed to the body of our Lord, because the signs of 
his body (that is, the species) are broken. But immediately after, 
we find the same form of speech; for our Lord says, ‘this is the 
cup of the New Testament in my blood,” meaning thereby, “this 
cup,’ that is, the wine contained in this cup, ‘‘is” the Sacrament 
or sacred sign of ‘‘the New Testament” or covenant ‘in my 
blood.” 

CX. It appears then, that instead of being surprised that our 
Lord should call the bread his body, and acup his testament, we 
should have more reason to be surprised had he spoken otherwise ; 
for then he would have departed from the ordinary style of the 
Spirit of God. Reason also agrees with this view ; for nothing is 
more natural than to use Sacramental words in Sacraments—than 
to make use of a figure conformed to the action, when performing 
an action which is itself a figure. Besides, in this form of speech, 
there is not only a congruity, with the subject matter of it, but also 
this usefulness in it, viz: that thereby we learn not only the resem- 
blance between the sign and thing signified, but also, the union 
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between them ; for thus God not only represents by signs to our 
eyes, but also presents to our faith the grace which they signify. 
CXI. One of the examples above mentioned requires a few 
observations ; ‘‘This is the cup of the New Testament in my 
blood.” Feeling the peculiar pertinency and force of this, Roman- 
ists have undertaken to maintain that the blood of our Lord, which 
they say is within the cup, is properly and without any figure, the 
Testament or Covenant of God. But that it is not so, appears 
from the following considerations. (1.) Our Lord said that this 
testament was in his blood, because it was founded upon his blood 
—or established by his blood, which is the same thing. It is not, 
therefore, the blood of our Lord. (2.) A covenant or testament is 
a contract; but a contract is a relation or an action, but blood is a 
substance. (3.) The covenant of our Lord Jesus Christ existed 
already, before the institution of the Supper. The supper, there- 
fore, is not the covenant itself. (4.) Baptism is a Sacrament of 
the New Testament or Covenant. It was instituted, and adminis- 
tered by the Apostles, before the institution of the Supper. The 
covenant of God, then, was before the institution of the Supper. 
(5.) John the Baptist, and other saints, who lived while our Lord 
was On earth, and died before him, did not die out of the covenant 
of the Son of God. (6.) But in the Sacrament of baptism, there 
is a reciprocity between repentance and remission of sins (Mark i. 
4.) Repentance, which we promise to God—remission of sins, 
which he promises to us; and the sprinkling of water symbolizes 
the cleansing of oursouls. Clearly, then, it is a great error to say 
(as some Romanists have said) that the covenant of God was 
not formed till the last Supper, and that it was confirmed by the 
passion of our Lord on the cross, as if that were secondary to or 
confirmatory of the Supper; when the Supper was instituted on 
account of that passion, and expressly to show forth our Lord’s 
death till he come. (7.) Asthe Romanists maintain that the Lord 
is entire in the cup, why should the blood of Christ be the covenant 
any more than the body of Christ? (8.) It is an unwarrantable 
license to call our Lord Jesus Christ, a testament or a covenant, 
when this covenant is between him and us. (9.) A testament or 
covenant is understood to be a writing or instrument; but the 
paper or parchment cannot be the covenant. Among men the 
instrument may be destroyed, yet the covenant remain. How then 
can we say that the material cup, or the substance that it containg 
is the covenant in the literal sense? (J0) Such a testament is 
visible, but the blood in the cup is invisible. (11.) A testament 
taken in any sense, is not the testator, nora part of the testator.— 
But the Romanists say, that the blood in the cup is our Lord him- 
self. It is not then the testament. (12.) But passing these and 
other objections, we ask, does the priest, in the Mass, make or 
institute, now-a-days, the New Testament? Can it be that this 
testament has been made so many times, seeing a testament when 
once made, is not made again, until it is changed? If it be said 
that the priest does not make the testament, but only an applica- 
tion or reiterated use of it; then it follows, that the priest does 
not do that in the Mass, which our Lord did at the supper. It 
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follows too, that the difference between the act of our Lord and 
that of the priest, is precisely the difference between making a 
contract and making use of a contract. There is one passage 
more, which may be cited: In Exodus, xxiv. 8, it is said Moses 
took blood and sprinkled it on the people, and said ‘“‘behold the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made with you,” &c. 
In Hebrews, ix. 19, Paul, after having spoken of the death of the 
testator, applies this passage from Exodus, shewing that the blood 
poured out by Moses, leads us directly to the death of our Lord, 
and not to the Eucharist, which he does not mention in the whole 
epistle ; although it is the object of the epistle to speak of the pre- 
rogatives of the New Testament over the Old. Surely he would 
not have omitted to speak of this corporeal eating, or of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, had such been the doctrine of our Lord, and of 
his Apostles. This passage also leads to the remark, that as the 
blood poured out by Moses, was not the covenant of the Lord, but 
the seal of the covenant; so when our Lord said that the cup 
which he gave is the New Testament, we are to understand, not 
that it was so in substance, but in Sacrament, or as aseal of the New 
Covenant. As the blood poured out by Moses was really the blood 
of a beast, so the wine presented by our Lord was really wine;— 
and both of them, were the figure of the blood ef our Lord.— 
Neither the blood of beasts nor the wine, is the price of our re- 
demption, but only the blood of Christ which was really shed upon 
the cross. 

CXII, This passage, then, ‘‘ this is the cup of the New Testa- 
ment in my blood,” explains in what sense we are to understand 
the words ‘‘this is my body;” that is to say, ‘it is the sacred sign 
or Sacrament of the body of our Lord. This language accords 
with the ordinary style of the Scriptures, and the nature of the act 
as has been shown. The School-men say, it is a general rule, and 
without exception, that every thing which can be attributed to a 
subject, is either its genus, or its species, or its difference, or its 

roperty, or its accidents. Apply this rule to the enunciation, ‘‘ the 
wine (or) the blood of the new covenant.’”’ The word covenant is 
neither the genus, the species, the difference, nor a property, nor 
an accident, either of wine or of blood. When, therefore, it is 
attributed, it must be understood, not (simpliciter) simply, but as 
a figure. To make the enunciation categorical and not figurative, 
we must apply it thus; ‘‘ This cup is the sacrament or the memorial 
of the new covenant.’”” The same may be said of the enunciation 
**this bread is my body.” 

CXIII. We now resume the exposition of the words. Paul 
adds, I Cor. xi. 24, that our Lord said after the words ‘this is my 
body,” the following, ‘‘ which is broken for you.’’ It is all one 
sentence; ‘* This is my body which is broken for you.” Our Lord 
then spoke of ‘‘a body which was broken;”’ but the body which the 
Romanists speak of as being in the Mass, cannot be broken. To 
avoid this difficulty, they resort to a figure. They say ‘‘ broken” 
means sacrificed, but sacrificed without being broken. They do, 
indeed, say, that the body of our Lord is broken under the species; 
but they mean that we shall understand the reverse of what they 
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say, because they mean to say, that the species are broken, but that 
the body of the Lord isnot broken. This is directly the reverse 
of whatour Lord said. He said ‘‘ this is my body whichis broken.” 
It follows, then, that our Lord did not speak of a breaking of his 
body in the Eucharist, but of that which was to take place the next 
day on the cross,~—speaking of an event then near, in the present 
tense. This was frequently his style: thus, in John x. 15, he says 
“I lay down my life for my sheep.” So Paul, in 2 Tim. iv. 6, says, 
‘‘T am now poured out,”’ (cwivdoua:) in our translation, ‘‘ ready to be 
offered,” meaning that his martyrdom had come very near (specrnxs). 
The breaking of the body of our Lord on ihe cross, was totally 
different from that which Romanists endeavour __ establish in the 
Mass. The former was by piercing with the spear—wounding— 
suffering—effusion of blood—the solution of continuity. But in 
the breaking of the host in the Mass, there are none of these 
things. The word broken (frangitur) cannot refer to both the 
Mass and the cross. But to proceed. 

Our Lord adds, ‘‘ do this in remembrance of me.”’ Nothing cart 
be a memorial or a commemoration of itself, We do not say—I 
give you this ring in remembrance of this ring ;—memorials of a 
thing are different from the thing itself. That which our Lord put 
into the hands of his disciples, was a memorial of himself. It was 
not, therefore, himself. Again, memorials come in the place of 
things absent. ‘Therefore, our Lord is not locally and corporeally 
present in the Eucharist. He is, indeed, present to our faith.— 
We do not deny that the Lord’s Supper is a memorial of the death 
of Christ, but it is, also, a memorial of our Lord himself; for he 
says, ‘‘Dothis in remembrance of me.’’ The Council of Trent 
admitted this. Jerome (on | Cor. xi.,) says, that our Lord by insti- 
' tuting this Sacrament, did as those do, who, when going away, 

leave a memorial or pledge of themselves; so that they may be 


kept in remembrance. But such persons do not leave themselves 
as a memorial of themselves. 


(To be continued. ] 





FURTHER PROOF OF THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE ELDER 
EDWARDS. 


T'ne extract published below, is from Vol. I., p. 412, of the New 
York Edition of 1829, of the Works of Jonathan Edwards. Ie 
forms part of a letter dirécted ‘* To the Rev'd Mr. Erskine ;’’and is 
dated, ‘‘ Northampton, July 5, 1750.—We hope Mr. Morse, and 
Mr. Tracy will pass through their crucible, this small extract; and 
be able afterwards to explain their mode of quoting Jonathan Ed- 
wards, as authority against Presbyterianism. ‘‘ Long perfectly out 
of conceit’’—of Congregationalism ; that carries us far back into 
the life of a man, not forty-seven years old, when he uttered the 
sentiment. ‘‘ And the Presbyterian way has ever appeared to me,”’ 
&c.; that goes to the root of the matter.—Is it conclusive, gentle- 
men? Or shall we look farther? We wait your answer. 
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“You are pleased, Dear Sir, very kindly to ask whether I could sign 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and submit to the Presbyterian 
form of Church Government—and to offer to use your influence to pro- 
cure a call for me to some congregation in Scotland. I should be very 
ungrateful, if I were not thankful for such kindness and friendship. As 
to my subscribing to the substance of the Westminster Confession there 
would be no difficulty ; and as to the Presbyterian Government, I have 
long been perfectly out of conceit of our unsettled, independant, confused 
way of Church Government in this land; and the Presbyterian way has 
altvays appeared to me most agreeable to the word of God, and to the 
reason and nature of things, though I cannot say, that I think, that the 
Presbyterian Government of the Church of Scotland is so perfect that it 
cannot, in some respects, be mended.” 


While we are on this subject, Mr. Morse and Mr. Tracy will, 
perhaps, excuse a reference to another unsettled point between us ; 
viz: the Congregationalism of the Reformed church of France in 
general; and especially of the church at Lyons, gathered by M. 
Adolphe Monod, and now served by M. Cordes. 

No notice has been taken, as yet, of our former article. We 
therefore, merely jog the Observer, by saying, that if it needs facts 
or documents to help it out with its case, we can furnish it with 
‘* Appel aux Chritiens de France, et de L’Etranger, en faveur de 
L’ Exlise Evangelique de Lyon [!| par ApotpHe Monon, Ministre 
de L’ Evangile.—Paris 1833.” 

In the mean time we feel authorised to say for the Observer's 
comfort, that the jatest intelligence, of its interesting French cor- 
respondent, G. de F. (M. de Felice of Bolbec); represents him as 
being actually en route, to take possession of a chair in the The- 
ological Seminary of the Reformed Church of France, at Montau- 
ban, along-side of the aforesaid M. Adolphe Monod, late of Lyons; 
to which chair he has lately been appointed by the French Govern- 
ment. If these things continue at the present rate, the only Pres- 
byterian School of Theologyin France—will soon be filled with 
Congregational Professors ! 

To be serious; public decency, not less than common justice, 
demands that on points where the truth lies on the very surface— 
a!l public chroniclers, but especially religious ones—should respect 


it, or be silent. ‘The Observer should mend its information—or its 
————<memory! 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 
THE JESUITS. 


An extract from an un-published Poem entitled 
“THE CONFLICT OF GOOD AND EVIL IN THE WORLD.” 


Bexoup they come and lead a new crusade } 
Not as of old with hawberk, sword and spear, 
And banners flying with the red cross mark’d ; 
Nor with those myrmidons by whom they drank 
‘The blood of murdered Waldenses at will. 

They come for conquest, but their war is mask’d ; 

The march of their invasion is conceal’d. 

As smiling friends they come, urbane and bland ; 

And unsuspected fixed their chain of posts: 

Their colleges and cathedrals which rise 

Like exhalations to the dazzled eyes 

Of multitudes, who deem them exquisite ; 

Astonished at the rich munificence, 

Which gives religion such enchanting forms, 

And males it cheaper than the word of God; 

Where Heaven seems to smile like the bright sun 

When breaking through a cloud; enriching it 

With over-flowing splendours poured out ; 

Where the imagination through the eye, 

The ear, and nerves olfactory assail’d 

At once is taken captive, and receives 

Delight. Sweet sounds, bright paintings, and perfumes 

Of burning insence, many colour’d robes, 

Rare sculptured images, dramatic scenes, 

And mystic rites perform’d are instruments, 

With all the shrewd appliances of art 

To suit their Heaven to the sense on earth, 

This saves the anguish of the troubled soul 

Who would seek mercy as our Saviour taught : 

For here he finds it ready to his hand ; 

As wares of merchants brought from foreign lands 

To save the trouble of each one who wants. 

He need not travel to the throne on high, 

When mercy seats are found within that church, 

Where popes and priests can make salvation sure. 

The sole condition is, submit, obey ; 

Obey their church, but question not, nor think, 

Nor let a why or wherefore be express’d. 

An easy service this—the bounty large _ 

To gain recruits. And whe would not enlist, 

To sai) with pleasure down the stream of life, 

Till death appears, then step upon the shore, 

Safe and ensur’d of final happiness f 

If purgatory should be interposed, 

Its term can be curtail’d or quench’d its fires, 

By these same holy potentates on earth. 

The young are taken in another snare. 

Rome’s schools and colleges are traps for them, 

Those also jike Aladden’s palace rise — 

We can’t tell how--what for, their builders know ;— 
27 
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Harbours of charity for houseless minds, 

Tender and destitute. Priests travel far 

To set them up in this benighted land 

To give us knowledge—feed our starving lambs, 
Not mark and brand them for the flock of Rome. 
This is the solemn pledge—it is believ’d ; 

But far within those mental hospitals 

Religion takes an epicurean form, 

The hierophant of Egypt ne’er contriv’d 

In all his regions vast beneath the earth, 

Scoop’d out from age to age with labour great 
As that which built the pyramids immense, 

A magic world within a world like that 

Which deep within those cloisters, takes the hearts 
Of fascinated youth, and weans them off 
Debarred from all they lov’d, and binds them fast 
Within those toils effectually entwin’d. 

Alas ! for the confiding parents then ; 

They see their error when it is too late. 

The foll’wers of Loyola by an oath 

Give up their minds and bodies to the Pope ; 
Their fond and master on this earth supreme ; 
Above all laws of men—in place of God. 

Aud in that master’s name, that they may rule 
The world through him ; they have with fearful skill 
Found out the science and the art to turn 

All currents of this world into their stream ; 
From education’s fount, to those which come 
From sewers ol’ corruption, and of vice. 

An under eurrent they can set to flow, 

Beneath those waves of heaving restlessness, 
Whieh lift men’s thoughts on high, or cast them down ; 
It has affinities for all that is 

Unsettled in the sentiments of men ; 

And takes all in, increasing as it goes, 

‘Till strong enough to rise and sweep the whele. 
Like the geologists, who search the earth, 

And know where each component may be found ;— 
So they man’s heart, and find materials there 

For any purposes they would perform ; 

And through its windings find out avenues 

To enter in, and take possession sole. 

Kings, queens, and courtiers, are subjected thus. 
Power and wealth they seek; and both obtain, 
With money men, with men they money gain. 
Their weight is added to the monarch’s hand 

To press his subjects down, and take away 
Volition from them, and lock up their thoughts. 
Liberty is an out-law where they reign; 

And must be drown’d, with mill-stones round her neck ; 
Whilst the last gurgling of the flood is watch’d, 
For full assurance she shall breathe no more. 
Witness their Apostolic hosts in Spain, 

Who fought colleagued with Ferdinand the base, 
To rivet fast new chains on those brave men 
Who set him free and gain’d him back his crown, 
And gave their blood, upon his solemn pledge, 
And promise made in sight of God and man; 
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The tyrant’s grasp, from which they then were free, 
Should ne’er be fast’ned on their recks again. 
They spurn’d his falsehood when he broke that pledge ; 
Priest guided. But there was another chain 
Upon their trembling souls unbroken still, 

The tri-crown’d pontiff held them by that chain, 
And pull’d them down, unconquered until then, — 
He by the threat of everlasting death, 

Annull’d the charter of their civil rights : 

For what was life, or death, or lessor gain, 

Or liberty, or slavery to them, 

Compar’d to the anathema of him 

Who could consign them to eternal wo ! 

Down drop’t their arms at his dread interdict, 
And bow’d their heads beneath the despot’s feet. 
That protean band are here republicans, 
Professing doctrines of the purest school. 4 

They hope their hist’ry will be here suppress’d ; 
That time and space will cast oblivion o’er 

The crimes of popery ; to which they plead 

Not guiity, as the culprit does, who trusts 

That evidence will not be found to prove 

His deeds well known to him; or so forestal’d 
Will be the public mind in their behalf, 

By all the suavity which they possess ; 

A jury tamper’d with—it will acquit. 

For who would think such smiling friends as these 
Urbane and meek, would ever be engag’d 

In such conspiracy against the world : 

A power unseen throws up those massy piles 
Throughout the land which intercept the view 

Of simple scenes with broad facades and spires 
Piercing the region of the eagle’s flight 

And looking strange as if from foreign lands ; 
Bedizzen’d with the glare of holiness:— 

—New factories for making Romanists 

Where there were none. ‘That power unseen sends on 
Those annual troops of Priests, from foreign lands, 
To set and keep those factories at work ; 

Who never breathed the air, or uttered speech, 
Which freemen breathe and speak : outlandish hearts 
Beating harsh discord with all freemen’s thoughts. 
From their great lab’rat’ry prepared they come 

As teachers of all good in earth or Heaven. 
Shews this no plot; no combination this 

With Eurpope’s Alliance the Holy eall’d? 

Whose summum bonum, whose superlative, 

Is the extinguishment of the last spark 

Or quiv’ring flame, of Liberty on earth; 

But most of all to quench it in this land, 

From whence it shone and wak’d the sleeping world? 
And what puisant more would be for this 

Than Papal faith that choke damp of the soul ? 
Tis not intollerance dictates this strain 

But horror of that faith which shuts from Heaven 
All destitute of passports from that church, 

And that abhorrence with twin sentiment 

Repels the thought that subjects of that faith 
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May not be sav’d by faith in Christ alone ; 
Their hearts rejecting what their heads retain, 
Of those fantastick mysteries interpos’d 
By man; although to all the world beside, 

heir chief was manifest the man of sin. 
Their spirits may transcend confessionals, 
And in their flight surmounting earthly things, 
Ascend to God as holy Thomas did 
Of Kempis nam’d, Guions and Fenelons ; 
Like Lazarus whom grave clothes would not bind, 
But rose and walk’d when his Redeemer call’d. 
We mourn for those who have no right to think 
In that which most concerns them in this world 
And shall we not for those still more bereav’d 
Who have no reason for the faith they hold, 
And ask for none from their commanding church ; 
Where man must give his understanding up 
And on credulity must build his ho 
For all which his eternal state involves. 
But charity withholds her soothing voice 
When that dire spiritual Attila comes 
With stealthy march and leads his conqu’ring band 
Te war in darknesss on our peaceful land: 
Though not with swords of steel to kill the body ; 
But to subdue the soul, or shut it up 
In prison with the souls of Italy, 
Of Austria, of Spain, and of all lands 
Wheree’er his hoof ecclesiastick treads ; 
To whom man’s intellect is as the dust 
Beneath his feet; where is no action found 
For thought sublime of tendency to rise 
Above the moral ruins of this world. 


VIRGINIA. 





SAMPLES OF AN EDITOR’S PROFESSIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are ready to contend for divers important propositions which, 
if we had never conducted this Magazine, would have remained 
unknown—yea undreamed of in our philosophy. As 1: That there 
are more sorts of folks in this world, than the world has any idea 
there are. 2%. There are more ways in which words and deeds can 
be taken, than ever entered the noddle of him who spoke or acted 
them. 3. It is far more difficult, to drive a man mad, than is gen- 
erally supposed. 4. Itis by far easier, to get in the way of taking 
all things as they come, than sensitive people imagine. Together 
with sundry others—not now requiring elucidation. We propose, 
for the edification of our readers, the following samples—taken 
from a bundle for a single quarter ; in which are dozens of others: 
—some being pretty hard on us—some very kind, and some neu- 
tral.— 

1, We find one copy of our No. for January ’39, returned, with 
the article entitled ‘‘Mary Flinn &c.”’ blotted out, page after page 
with crosses and scratches: and the lines which follow, written in a 
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female hand, on the margin of the pages. No clue is afforded, by 


which to discover the injured writer. Nor do we ever pry into 
such, or any other secrets. 


‘You will not be surprised at my returning this number of your 
magazine, knowing as you do, that I am an Episcopalian, and as I 
do not wish to have my feelings and temper so ruffled again, 1 must 
decline receiving any more numbers of this work. I should have 
returned it much sooner, but some of your friends wished to see it 
and have but just returned it. 

Although I have not approved of the spirit which pervaded your 
writings against the Roman Catholics, I have received this with the 
same feelings which I believe prompted you to send it, in remem- 
brance of our old acquaintance and early friendship. But I cannot 
and will not read such gross misrepresentations of the church I 
love. And you expose either your ignorance, or your great weak- 
ness in allowing your prejudices to blind you to every thing that is 
good in all churches except the Presbyterian church, if church it 
may be called. The only excuse your friends pretend to make for 
you is that you are crazy, your enemies of course, are not so leni- 
ent but say that you are no Christian. For myself I will not judge, 
but will trust in God that your heart may be so changed as to ena- 
ble you, to see things in their true light that you may write and act 
accordingly. Ido not pretend to be so fine a writer or as good a 
scholar as the i//iterate serving woman, Mary Flinn, neither do I care 
how this is written, as I am ina hurry, so that you can make it out. 

{ suppose of course, Mary Flinn joined the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land. ‘That letter, is a disgrace to your work, and would be to any 
common daily paper.” 

2. Another Lady,—a rich, pious and orthodox one too, and a 
personal friend of twenty years, standing—praises our labours, in- 
vokes God’s blessing on them; and discontinues our Magazine, on 
sccount of the high rate of Postage.— 

3. Sometimes we fare no better with the sterner sex A gentle- 
man sentus an article which for his sake, as well as our own we 


kept under consideration. No great while afterwards he wrote to 
us thus; 


‘(In looking over one of our public papers (the Richmond Whig) 
I read an account of the Baltimore Literary and Religious Maga- 
zine being burnt in the main street with a number of others, by the 
Post Master of Richmond. All the papers it appears which were 
burnt were considered abolition papers,—You'll be good enough 
gentlemen to discontinue the pamphlet.—In conclusion I will say, 
has that man an American heart in his bosom that would not ap- 
plaud you for, the part you have taken on the subject of Roman- 
ism ?—I believe we are still in great danger, and particularly when 
Editors of papers (native born citizens) are advocating the accur- 
sed cause of Jesuitism. An American freeman selling his birth 
right for a mess of Roman poridge, &c. &c.” 

4. Ona subject collateral to the one which laid so heavily on the 
preceding correspondent—others, write to us, in a very different 
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strain. We allude to the article in the March number, on the sub- 
ject of the Charleston Union Presbytery; and especially the letter 
to Mr. Smyth. One of the most inflaential ministers in the south 
west, writes thus. ‘ Your letter was almost unnecessary ; for every 
man of common sense at the south knows what all the hue and cry 
was raised for. None are so stupid as to suppose, that the guardi- 
anship of southern interests is committed to half a dozen New 
Englanders, while all the native born Clergymen of the south (and 
many others) oppose them. The thing is so preposterous that it 
provokes the smile of contempt, wherever it is mentioned,” &c. 

&o. A Minister in one of the central slave states, whose opportu- 
nities and advantages have been surpassed by none—and who has 
diligently used them all; opensa correspondence with us, in a let- 
ter, of whose kindness what follows is a sample. 


‘‘On my return to the U. S., I found our Church in her travail. 
As a young man, it was not my part to make myself prominent, but 
I have watched with interest your course—and the opposition you 
have sustained, and as [ know you value the sympathies and en- 
couragement of God’s ministers, and people, I take the liberty to 
bid you “God speed.”—Your labour is atrying one. On the sub- 
ject of abolition you occupy just the position, so far as I under- 
stand you, which we should all take, and which many would take, 
but for that ‘‘ Fear of man which bringeth a snare.’’ At the north, 
you may be abused, at the south, as in the Petersburg farce and 
conflagration, vilified and abused, but in the court of Heaven you 
are, I trust, justified in your course. 

Your magazine, which I commenced taking, as soon asI was 
settled enough, to have a P. O. contains many things which highly 
edify me, and I shall with pleasure promote its circulation as | am 
able.’’ 

6. Another minister, from the extreme south, writes us a letter of 
three pages, of which we give the commencement, and conclusion. 


‘‘T have read your letter written to Mr. Smyth of Charleston in 
answer to certain interrogatories put to you, by that gentleman, and 
{ am glad for your sake, for the sake of the church, and for the sake 
of the African race, that it was published. The portion of the let- 
ter to which I now particularly refer is that which refers to the sub- 
ject of Slavery, the sentiments there expressed are the sentiments 
which I knew you entertained, and which have appeared more than 
once in your valuable Magazine, and which I know too to be the 
sentiments of the majority of the Southern ministry; when I say 
Southern ministry, 1 mean them that are southern dorn.—I write this 
letter to express my gratitude to you for the distinct and public 
avowal of your sentiments upon this interesting subject, and hope 
to see the day when your sentiments will prevail throughout our 
country.” 

7. A student of Theology writes to us thus; ‘‘I have greeted the 
monthly visits of your Magazine with pleasure; and read it with 
deep interest, and I hope profit. I hope to be able to continue my 
patronage of it; the more particularly, if 1 am permitted to con- 
tjnue my preparation forthe ministry,”’ &c. &c. 





PRAGA ee. 
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8. But on the other hand, a worthy agent says to us, ‘‘ Mr. —— 
positively refuses to take his numbers out of the office; and says 
he will not pay you one cent,’ &c. 

9. And the P. M. at informs us, that Col. paid 
somebody in advance, lost his receipt, ordered a discontinuance, 
a — ago, thinks he was deceived in the character of the work, 

c. &c. 

10 Revd. Mr. , Pastor of one of our richest congrega- 
tions is so poor, he cant afford to patronize us; altho’ &c. &c. 

ll. Mr. A. is very much hurt because we have said so much 
against the Yankees, &c. And so much about ‘‘School books,”’ 
dc. 

12. Mr. B. discontinues, because we published in our list of 
Notices, that Mr. C. had thrown up, three years in our debt for mo- 
ney advanced for him—for printing, paper, &c. &c. 

But we forbear—with this one reflection. If any gentleman is 
anxious to ascertain the exact state of his nervous system—let him 
give us the honour and pleasure of vacating the seat we now oc- 
cupy, in his favour—for a brief space; say during the coming dog- 
days. That’s all.— 














PAPISTRY OF THE XIx. CENTURY, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. IV. 


The If. No. of this Series, published in March, contained an Address, to 
which that which follows, is a reply. 

We have before us two copies of the one now republished. One ina sep- 
arate pamphlet of 18 pages, entitled thus; “ 4n Address to the Roman Cath- 


 olics of the United States, by a Layman of St. Mary’s Congregation, Phil- 


adelphia, July 1821.” The other is contained ina larger pamphlet of 19 
pages, with this title; “‘.2 Republication of two Addresses, lately published 
in Philadelphia. The first by a Committee of St. Mary’s Church on Re- 


form of Church Discipline. The second by a Layman of St. Mary’s Con- 


gregation, in Reply to the same. With Introductory Remarks by a Lay- 
man of New-York. New York; printed by William Grattan, No. 8, 
Thames street, 1821.” 

We print from the first cited pamphlet ; and copy nearty all of it. The 
Introductory Remarks, of the New York Layman, occupy a page anda 
half at the beginning of the second pamphlet ; and contain only, a wishey- 
washey commendation of the Address now reprinted. 

It is right however to inform our readers, before we go any farther, that 
we have led them, and fallen ourselves, into a most serious difficulty—and 
that great danger impends over both them and ourselves. ‘There is now 
open before us, the terrible ‘‘ Index Librorum Phihibitorum, Sanctissimé 
Domini JVosirt, Pit Septimi, Pontificis Maximi, jussu Editus; Rome 
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Mpcccxix.” To this Vol. is added an Appendix, containing various ad- 
ditional decrees, since 1819 ; the last of which brings down the list of Pro- 
hibited books, to the 10th day of September 1827. To our great dismay, 
we find that not a few of these very Barry Pamphlets, are set down in 
that awful Phohibatory Index! And what is more, one of those,—nay the 
very second one published by us,—the very one to which the Address, now 
reprinted is an answer—stands out in distinct characters, in misprinted 
English and terrible Latin, but still clearly and boldly prohibited, in the 
decree of August 27, 1822; by “The sacred congregation of the Most 
Eminent and Reverend Cardinals, of the Holy Roman Church; and by 
our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius vn.” 

Note ye therefore, and be ye warned, all who shal! read these lines ; that 
ye are expressly forbidden, either to keep or read, any thing contained in 
the aforesaid Index. Further; that if ye will persist in keeping or read- 
ing any thing thus prohibited, you do thereby, each and all, incur the sen- 
tence of ex-communication. And beyond this; and besides being guilty 
of mortal sin; ye shall every one, be severely punished at the discretion 
of the Bishops !—Thus it is expressly written under the three last heads of 
the tenth Rule of the Index; on pages xu. and xtv. of the Vol. 

We observe however by way of protection to our readers, that the Ad- 
dress which follows, does not appear to have been prohibited: and we will 
endeavor hereafter, to give them timely warning, of such pieces as are in 
the Index; so that they may not sin again through iguorance. 

Our young friends have occasionally asked us, for a list of valuable 
books, as the foundation of a library. We say to all such, purchase or 
borrow the Index Prohihitorius ; and then purchase the English books it 
forbids ; seeking most, for those most pointedly and repeatedly condemned. 
The limited knowledge and reading of the Congregation, alone prevented 
the list from being complete.—It is excellent as far as it goes; as we will 
prove, some day, by publishing copious lists from it. 





An Address, &c. 


Be.ovep BretTuHREN, 


From the spirit of infidelity, impiety, and irreligion, which has sprung 
up among us, it would appear as if the time, so emphatically foretold by 
our divine Saviour for the dissolution of nature, is at hand. The pure and 
spotless spouse of Jesus Christ is assailed; not only by the open enemies 
which the powers of darkness never fail to raise up against her, but her 
own ungrateful children, whom she has brought forth unto eternal life, 
nourished in her bosom, and fed with the bread of salvation, conspire 
against her, contemn her divine authority, and sacrilegiously stretch forth 
their unhallowed hands, to tear asunder the seamless garment of her au- 
gust Spouse and dear Redeemer. When we behold the Catholic pulpit, 
that chair of truth, prostituted to the vilest purposes ; the altar defiled by 
sacrilege ; the sacred ordinances of Christ and his Apostles ridiculed ; the 
precepts of his church disregarded and openly violated ; the blessed sa- 
craments despised and neglected ; the Ministers of Jesus Christ, those 
ambassadors of the Most High God, contemned and persecuted ; in fire, 
when we behold men, so devoid of common decency and common sense ; 
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who, notwithstanding a life spent in the open violation of the sacred ordi- 
nances and precepts of the holy religion which they profess, dare, like Core 
and his adherents, to usurp ecclesiastical powers, and attempt, by their 
feeble eflorts, to set aside, at this late hour, a discipline established by 
Christ and his Apostles, is it not reasonable to suppose, that those days of 
irreligion and impiety, which were to precede the last coming of our Savi- 
our, are near.* 

I was led to these reflections by the reading of a Pamphlet addressed to 
the “ Brethren of the Roman Catholic faith, throughout the United States 
of America,” by a set of men who feign themselves members of that com- 
munion,t and who might appear as such to the faithful at a distance, were 
it not for the many falsehoods and anti-catholic principles contained in 
that pamphlet. ‘This, however, is as it ought to be: to be otherwise would 
be contrary to that Providential care which Jesus Christ has ever had, 
and ever will have, over his church: who never permits wolves to enter 
his fold, or to mix with his flock, without some disgraceful mark which 
should betray them to his dear sheep, and point them out as his and their 
enemies. It cannot be otherwise, my brethren; the Almighty God, the 
author and lover of truth, will never permit a man, or set of men to im- 
pose on his faithful followers, without some distinguishing mark, as an evi- 
dence of their holding their commission from that Spirit of Error, the 
father of lies, and not from Jesus Christ, who, by his omniscience, foresee- 
ing what was to happen to his flock to the end of time; and knowing that 
some unfortunate men, through the corruption of their nature, the pride of 
their hearts, and by the suggesfion of the enemy of man’s salvation ; would 
not only deviate themselves from the purity of doctrine, and paths of right- 
eousness marked out by Him to us, but that they would also co-operate 
with the arch-fiend in his wiles against their brethren, by endeavouring to 
involve them in everlasting ruin and misery, by becoming partners in his 
error and disobedience. 

There is another distinguishing feature peculiarly applicable to our pres 
sent disorganizers, which has characterised all the reformers, from Ebion 
and Cerinthus down to John Savage, John T. Sullivan, John Leamy, 
Anthony Groves, Edward Barry, &c &c. which is, that they were never 
very conspicuous for the purity of their lives.~ With the character of these 
gentlemen as citizens and men of the world, I have nothing to do; it is 
only as reformers of the ancient discipline and practice of the holy Roman 
Catholic church, that I notice them: a character which they have not only 
assumed to themselves, but which they also presuine to confer on all those 
disaflected, and disorderly members throughout the United States, who 





*This man is fairly equal in Billinsgate, with any of his predecessors. But our readers will 
find, by and by, that when the “ Regular Workmen” get at it,—these volunteers, cut but a sorry 
figure. All through the contest, when there was any thing to be done, somewhat mildly, in com- 
parison ; they set laymen to work: or at least used their names. But good lack! when the Priests 
and Bishops, Hogan, Harold, Conwall, England, and the like, take hold—but our readers will 
see. [Epts.] 

tjohn Leamy, John Ashley, Joseph Dugan, Michael Doran, Timothy Desmond, Richard W. 
Meade, Lewis Clapier, Thomas Newman, John T. Sullivan, John Savage, Anthony Groves, 
Charles Taws and Edward Barry. (This note is by the author.) 

t Itis no part of our duty, to question what these gentlemen testify of cach other. But all the 
world knows that this trick of reviling their opponents, and blackening their characters, has been 
the most ancient and constant, resorted to by papists ; and whether they use it against each other 
or against beticr men—il seems to come equally natural to them all. Itis laid down as a duty, in 
the Secreta Monita; and the most effectual mode of its use, suggested. Let any reader recall 
their testimonies, about Calvin and Knox—yea, and all the reformers, and all the righteous in all 
ages. Indeed their denunciations have extended even to whole sects, nations, ages. Witness 
their universal attempts to prove uncleanness, on »very sect that ever forsook them. [Eprs.] 
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may be disposed to join them in their defection and extravagance. And 
here I appeal to the candid and dispassionate of every denomination in this 
city, tv whem the signers of this singular production are known, and beg 
leave to request of them to examine their names and charaeters ; and, how- 
ever ridiculous and preposterous the picture may be, they will behold men, 
some of whose lives have been, and still continue to be so notoriously 
scandalous, as would even disgrace Paganism itself; and others, who may 
not have been so openly vicious, but who were scarcely ever known to be- 
long to any religious society ; whose chief study has been cent. per cent. ; 
their leger their Bible, and the Coffee-house their church, presuming to dic- 
tate to, and direct the ministers of Jesus Christ, and the flocks committed 
by him to their care. Nay more, to usurp the prerogatives of Christ and 
his church, by setting themselves up as the sole judges of the capacity, 
qualifications and divine commission of those who are to be our future 
guides to happiness, in arrogating to themselves the divine right of their 
election. 

To pious and discerning Catholics, however, the conduct of those men, 
on the present occasion, appears perfectly consistent with the part which 
the generality of them have acted for many years past ; as they have long 
since virtually ceased to be, what they professto be. ‘This I shall prove in 
very few words. As members of the Catholic church they are bound to 
believe, that Christ has ordained seven sacraments, as channels of his di- 
vine grace, by the means of which, the merits of his death and passion are 
applied to our souls, and that among those there are fro which we are 
obliged frequently to receive, namely, Penance and the holy Eucharist.— 
They appear to attach great importance to the canons of the church, and, 
as a proof of their sincerity, they declare, that they can never be revoked. 
Hear them, how they pronounce judgment on themselves! The canons 
formed by the Council of Latteran declare, that all those whe having arriv- 
ed at the years of discretion, and confess not their sins for a whole year, 
nor receive the blessed Eucharist within that time, and especially at Kas- 
ter, shall be debarred of divine service, and entrance into the chureh dur- 
ing life ; and deprived of a Christian burial at their death. All this they 
profess to believe! but what is their practice? I answer, and it is with 
pain, dear brethren, I do it, yet [ assert it without fear of contradiction, 
that of the thirteen gentlemen who signed their names to the pamphlet re- 
ferred to, not more than one has received those sacraments for several years 
past ;* and some of them according to their own acknowledgment, have 
never received them! Yet, ludicrous as it must appear, these are the 
saints who propose themselves as reformers of the discipline of that church 
which they profess to believe to be guided by the Holy Ghost!! Hence it 
necessarily follows, that notwithstanding their professions they no longer 
belong to the Catholic communion; for according to the above canons 
(which Mr. Hogan tells them cannot be changed) they are separated from 
it in consequence of not complying with this indispensable duty of their re- 
ligion; therefore, it is not surprising, that anarchy and confusion should 
follow the intrusion of such men into situations, for which their own pre- 
varication, and the laws of God and his church declare them unqualified. 

[ shall now make a few remarks on the pamphlet, which they have sent 
forth into the world, and shall prove thence, if any more proof be necessa- 
rv, that in their disorderly proceedings they were not actuated by one prin- 
ciple of the religion which they feign to profess ; that on the contrary, every 
act of theirs has been in direet opposition to its holy injunctions. 





“How could a Layman know this?—It is, from such evidences, that we doubt not, this and 
most else passed off on Laymen, was the work of the Priests. —The statement is so far import- 
ant, as it establishes the authority of that diabolical Council of Latteran, which the defenders of 
Romanism have found it so difficult to defend, on account of its bloody decrees; and yet so ne- 
cessary to be avouched, for its servile devotion to the Pope, and the ultramontaine opinions. [Eps } 
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They commence by saying, ‘The numerous and scandalous scenes 
which have frequently been repeated in this city, and which have oceurred 
also in other places of these United States, owing to the arbitrary and un- 
justifiable conduct of certain foreigners sent among us,” &c. &c. 

Here in the very beginning their malicious disingenuity discovers itself, 
not only in these few lines, but in the whole of the paragraph from which 
they are taken, by attempting to fix on others that odium which so justly 
belongs to themselves: for it will be necessarily asked, who were the ac- 
tors in those scandalous scenes? ‘The answer is very obvious to every 
person inhabiting this city, and visiting Mr. Bazeley’s and the Washing- 
ton Hall, for the last six months: they were Mr. Hogan, D. J. Desmond, 
John T. Sullivan, C. W. Bazeley, Doct. Stafford, John Leamy, &c. &c. 
who, if they were Turks or Pagans, could not have done more to bring the 
name of Catholic into contempt by their scandalous conduct, and total dis- 
regard of morality, truth and decency. It is painful to dwell on the hor- 
rors of those days, but certainly they were such as cannot be forgotten by 
the citizens of Philadelphia for many years to come. With regard to the 
term, foreigners, used by them, as being sent among us, it savours 100 
much of English federalism ; and by looking over the names of those who 
use it, itis only calcu'ated to excite a smile of contempt. However, it 
must be admitted, even by these native gentlemen, that if it were not for 
those foreigners, and their predecessors, whose charity compelled them to 
forsake whatever was dear to them on earth, in order to carry the glad tid- 
ings of salvation to these extensive regions, we should be as destitute of the 
knowledge of Christ and his holy religion, as the savages were when the 
country was first discovered.* 

{n their second paragraph they say, “It is not our wish in calling your 
attention to this object, to enter into many details respecting the numerous 
arbitrary and unjustifiable proceedings of some Bishops and Clergymen 
since the decease of our ever to be lamented father and friend, arch-bishop 
Carroll. During his life time, his moderation and private virtues kept 
peace in the church,” &c. and again, “ but as these states, unfortunately, 
have not been blessed with a second Carroll, who was a native of our 
country, and who consequently was well acquainted with our institutions, 
and respected them as well as our individual rights, it becomes our duty, 
if we wish to preserve our religion unchanged and free from superstition, 
which has been attempted to be introduced among us, to adopt some gen- 
eral plan for the future management and direction of a uniform system 
throughout these United States, without being compelled, as heretofore, 
to receive, pay, and obey men, who are a disgrace to our religion, to us, to 
themselves, and to those who sent them.” 

In the first part of this paragraph they show their prudence, though it 
must be confessed very much at the expense of their candour. Round 
and unsubstantiated assertions are very convenient for men who wish to 
avoid telling the truth ; therefore, these men express their objections to en- 
ter into a detail, well knowing that the conduct of their Bishops and Cler- 
gy would not appear arbitrary nor unjustifiable to pious, practical Catho- 
lies, but on the contrary, that theirs would appear to such disorderly, dis- 
obedient and impious: hence they wish to avoid giving a detail; but the 
concluding part of it, where they declare, ‘Sit becomes our duty, if we 
wish to preserve our religion unchanged, and free from the superstition 


*This is a very delicate compliment—though somewhat roundly expressed—to all the Reformed 
Churches and people of this benighted wilderness of ours.—Now we rather conjecture, for our 
poor parts—that whoever will read these Barry Pamphleis—will incline to the conclusion—that 
their authors, and the defenders, followers, and imitators of their authors,—are to be pitied for 
their ignorance and savage ferocity; rather than commended as the only teachers of “ the 
knowledge of Christ and his holy religion.”? [Eprts.] 
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which has been attempted to be introduced among us,” &c. is of such a 
nature, that I have no hesitancy in saying, that not one drop of Cathouc 
blood warms the heart, nor one ray of Catholic faith enlightens the under- 
Standings of those who penned it. 

It was a common saying with the ancient Greeks and Romans, that 
those whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad. ‘This, it would 
appear, has occurred to the writers of the paragraph under consideration, 
otherwise they would have never introduced the revered name of that ven- 
erable Patriarch, the late arch-bishop Carroll, of Baltimore; for although I 
cannot but consider it asa sacrilegious profanation of that great name, for 
them to use it, insuch a manner, and on such an occasion; yet I view it as 
providential, as it aflords me an opportunity of placing those gentlemen in 
the situation in which Nero once wished to have the citizens of Rome ; for, 
in the opinion of this great divine? (which I shall quote) will be found not 
only a refutation of the doctrine contained in their pamphlet; but also a 
solemn and awful sentence pronounced, as it were, against the whole of 
their proceedings. As any remark of mine, on this invaluable production, 
would derogate from its merits, I will give as large quotations from it as I 
possibly can, and I sincerely entreat my readers, by the love of God, and 
that of their own souls, to give them an attentive perusal. They will then 
behold every charge which I have brought against those men substantiat- 
ed, and the whole of their conduct condemned ; for, it would appear as if 
Almighty God had permitted a similar case to occur in his time,t that the 
decision of so great a man might serve as a guide to his successors. It 
was addresse! to the trustees of a certain church, in the year 1797, when 
an unfortunate affair, similar to that of St. Mary’s at present, took place. 

¢ “Your peace and union, my dear brethren, has been disturbed for some 
time past, by a daring invasion of the sacred and purely spiritual authori- 
tv transmitted by Christ to his Apostles, and their successors in the Apos- 
tolical Ministry. ‘Though the occasion was sufficiently important and 
alarming, yer I deferred till the present time, to address myself immediate- 
lv to yous still hoping, that the violent breach of the laws of the church, 
which originated with a few only, would be soon disavowed by your al- 
most general voice. It was not difficult to persuade myself of this; for I 
relied much on the sincerity of your attachment to your religion ; to the 
faith you received in baptism, and which you have cherished ever since in 
your hearts. But my expectations have proved vain: some of you have 
supported the usurpation, and deserted the Pastor, who, to use the lan- 
guage of the Saviour of mankind, entered by the door iato the sheepfold, 
and have delivered themselves up a prey to him, whose intrusion has all 
the marks attributed by Christ to a hireling ; not entering by the door into 
the fold, but as athief and arobber. John x. If these expressions sound 
harsh in your ears, remember that they are not mine, but those of the Di- 
vine Author of our religion, who, though the meekest of men, and lowly of 





*Quere—Nero or Carro}l? 

tQuere—Whose time ? 

;The-author of this Address has not furnished us, with the title nor even with the occasion of 
the publication from which he quotes,—exceptin general terms. It was he says, ‘‘ a production”? 
of the late Bishop Carroll: put forth at first in 1797; addressed to certain erring, and schismatica! 
papists ; in a case much resembling that of St. Mary’s Church; relating to the ‘‘ Holy Trinity 
Church ;*’ and that the quotations are from an edition published in Baltimore, so late as 1820.— 
Was that the case in which Bishop Carroll, issued a mandate against one of those ‘* unfortunate’’ 
** rcbels’’—as he calls them; and by his ghostly authority, over his “‘subject’’? caught in open * re- 
bellion’*—put him in prison ; from whence he was delivered by process of Law? We must hunt 
up thiscase. The amiabie Bishop had very exalted notions, of his functions ; and was a shrewd 
Jesuit—and their first great patron in this country. In the quotations here made from his Pas- 
tcral advice, he goes all lengths, both in manner and matter, with the highest pretensions of the 
highest party in the Papacy. [Eprs. | 
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heart, did not think the appellation of thief and robber, too strong to desig 
nate the prevarication of an unauthorized intruder into the pastoral office, 
or to excite in vour breasts too much detestation of the crime, of which he 
is guilty, who without any commission from the chief pastors of the church, 
presumes to exercise the ministerial functions of the priesthood, polluting 
the sanctuary, profaning the sacraments, usurping the chair of truth, and 
converting it into the seat of falsehood and deception ; and who, instead of 
being the instrument of divine mercy in communicating to you pardon and 
inward peace, only abuses the sacred rights of religion, and words of re- 
conciliation, to confirm the sinfulness of some of you, more and more, by 
inducing them to submit to, and place their trust in his sacrilegious minis- 
try. How painful is it to reflect, that perhaps some have already departed 
out of this world, bearing on their consciences the guilt of having in their 
last moments, called on him for that absolution which he could not bestow,* 
and receive from his polluted hands that divine bread, which, though or- 
dained by Chirst, to be the pledge of eternal life, becomes the cause of ter- 
rible condemnation to those persons who, persevering in their schismatical 
disobedience, render themselves the accomplices of his usurpation and re- 
volt. 

** Let those of you, my brethren, who have hitherto followed his perni- 
cious counsels, consider the abyss of infidelity and separation from the Ca- 
tholic communion, which is opening before them, and into which they are 
falling and precipitating their children, whom they lead to hear lessons of 
error and disobedience from the uniallowed lips of an unworthy priest.” 

The Right Reverend Gentleman, after having shown how the intruder 
at that time became possessed of that church, goes on to state as follows: 
(page 9, Baltimore edition 1820.) 

“ After this the intruder received from the Trustees a pretended appoint- 
ment to the Pastoral office, that 1s, the power of loosing and binding, o1 ad- 
ministering the holy eucharist to the faithful of God’s church ; of teaching 
and preaching, and of performing all those duties, which being in their na- 
ture purely spiritual, can never be within the jurisdiction of, or subject to 
the dispensation of the laity, but were committed by Christ to the Apos- 
tles alone, and to their successors in the government of their respective 
churches. As my Father sent me, I also send you, (John xx.) Go ye, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of tke 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to ubserve all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you. ‘The Apostles, thus commissioned by their heav- 
enly ‘leacher, proceeded to execute the duties of their ministry ; they an- 
nounced the glad tidings of salvation, and appointed pastors to take charge 
of the churches formed by their preaching, which pastors, in their turn, 
and according to new exigencies, constituted others, who have been thus 
continued to the present time, deriving thetr power of exercising the holy 
functions of the pastoral office, not from human authority, or institution of 





*The chief argument of a personal and practical kind, urged by papists in favour of their sys- 
tem, is the certainty it affords to its followers, of grace and salvation. For say they, as all forms 
of spiritual worship are necessarily subject to doubt, and uncertainty, as to their effects upon us ; 
on the other hand, a system which confers grace, and gives merit, ex opere operato, by its own 
mere power—must work its effect. Now here is a fine specimen of this certainty; wherein one 
ecclesiastic comes boldly forward and tells his people, that all the acts of other ecclesiastics, will 
only confer ruin, and no grace atall! And wherefore? Because, the powers of the latter set, 
are vitiated !—And who can tell, when, how, or by what means, these powers are or may be viti- 
ated ; and su the souls of the people lost? Want of intention on the part of the operator vitiates 
all his acts: want of true faith also does the same; want of continued confidence on the part 
of his spiritual superiors works the same evil; and scores of other omitted or committed things, by 
theirown showing may defeat every act of the Priest. Who then can be certain, that he is ever 
safe, amid so many gaps, and traps for his soul? [Eprs.] 
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civil government, but from the same divine origin of the Apostles them~ 
selves. That the catholic church possesses exclusively a spiritual jurisdic: 
tion, so transmitted down to her, and by which she is, and ever will be en- 
abled to minister to us in all holy things, is her discriminating and exalted 
prerogative. She has always steadily and jealously maintained it; and 
you were taught to respect it in your earliest lessons of religion, from your 
first initiation into your catechism, and ever since in the public creeds and 
approved formularies of our faith, When, therefore, you now hear it as- 
serled, that clergymen may be clothed by the laity with spiritual power to 
officiate at the altar, administer the sacraments, and perform all pastoral 
functions ;* when prevaricating priests shelter their base prostitution of the 
rights of the church under the protection which is offered to them by usur- 
pers of ecclesiastical and spiritual authority ; when they lend their sacri- 
legious ministry to uphold a system of defiunce against the universal disci- 
pline of Catholic Diocesses ; be assured, dear brethren, that though these 
scandals are not unprecedented in the history of the Church, yet they 
have always been reprobated as destructive of her divine economy, and 
leading to all the evils of a schismatical separation from her.” ‘* God for- 
bid that I should aim to irritate our dissenting brethren, by an acrimonious 
recapitulation of the doctrines on Church authority, advanced by the first 
pretended reformers; or by comparing them with the principles avowed by 
such amongst you, as have been leaders in the unfortunate dissentions which 
I so sincerely deplore! But surely no offence ought to be taken, when 
speaking to Roman Catholics committed to my pastoral care, I say to them 
that they are exchanging the doctrines of the Catholic Church for those of 
Luther and Calvin ; that though they may call,themselves her children, yet 
she will not allow herself to be their mother, as long as they refuse to hear 
her counsels, or obey her commands.” “Is the power of a mother foreign 
to her children? Is the power of a mistress foreign to those who are 
bound to reverence and obey her? Do they vield true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter, and Vicar of Jesus Christ, who 
after first recognizing the Episcopal establishment sanctioned by his holi- 
ness in these United States, for the general government of Catholic Chris- 
tians,t afterwards, for private purposes, arbitrarily and schismatically re- 
ject at?” 





*This is a total perversion of the case, and the argument. Noone except the broadest Inde- 
pendents ever claimed, as a general proposition, that Clergymen might be clothed by the laity with 
spiritual power &c. It is not true that Luther or Calvin,—or even the “‘rebels”’ in ** Holy Trinity 
Church’ or St. Mary’s claimed, any authority for mere laymen, to ordain. The ‘‘rebellious’’ pa- 
pists, claimed only this right namely ; to choose a spiritual guide for themselves, out of those al- 
ready regularly ordained by their church. And Bishop Carroll says that such a claim is heretical ; 
seeing he is God’s vicar for them, and will choose their guide. So the doctrine of the Bible, of 
the First Ages, and of the Reformed churches, is, not that mere laymen shall ordain; but that 
each particular church shall have liberty to select its own Pastor, out of those ordained already ; 
or on said selection, to be ordained, by the proper authority, appointed of God for that function.— 
[EprTrs.] 

tIn the “ Discipline De L’Eglise, 2ncienne et Nouvelle’? Tom. 1 pp 444—6, Paris Edition of 
1725, there is a minute deduction of the title of Bishops now in common use ; viz, “* Dei et Apos- 
tolice Sedis gratia, Episcopus ;”’ or as the more ancient title was ‘* Dei gratia et Sancti Petri, Epis- 
copus.’? The earliest example given is in 1081 from Baronius ; but as Thomassin well observes 
this was by Robert of Sicily, for the temporal Lordship which he held of the Pope, and not for a 
bishoprick ; ashe calls himself, Dux and not Episcopus. The earliest undoubted sycophancy of 
tis kind, is found in the Latin Bishops of the Isle of Cyprus, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. From that time it spread overthe East, and then over the West—not having become 
general in Germany till far into the fifteenth century. The Archbishop of Saltsbourg did not adopt 
it till 1417. Atlength this vile and audacious usurpation of the Pope has become universal over 
his Bishops ; and their recognition, even titular, of his despotic,:yea divine authority is complete. 
And so we have Arch-Bishop Carroll, calmly asserting, as unanswerable points of arguinent 
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In page 16, when referring to the unfortunate clergymen at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, he says, 

[hey continue to preach, and perform all the functions annexed to the 
pastoral charge; to celebrate the most awful act of religion, the solemn 
sacrifice of the New Testament ; and to deceive the credulous, by pretend- 
ing to dispense to them the ministry of reconciliation and pardon, though 
all power and authority for these purposes have beer. withdrawn from 
them, and this has been publicly notified to you all. How is it possible 
for any, who wish to continue in communion of the Church, to uphold and 
support the authors of such schismatical proceedings? Is it not raising up 
openly the standard of revolt against their lawful pastors, and fore-swear- 
ing their solemn promises to him who is the chief amongst men ?” 

In pages 17 and 18, he concludes with this solemn appeal, and dreadful 
denunciation. 

‘* As [| wished to render this instruction plain and intelligible to all, and 
only to include in it necessary points for your information on the present 
occasion, I purposely avoided citations from the authorities which have 
been mentioned. But [ shall now lay one before you, which is from the 
highest authority* in the Church; and, though of a late date, is only a 
new condemnation of a renewed heresy. His present Holiness (Pius VI.)t 
by a solemn decree and constitution, dated August 28, 1794, and address- 
ed toail Catholics, passed judgment on many erroneous doctrines, amongst 
Which is the following, which asserted, that power was given by God to 
the Church, that it might be communicated to pastors, who are its minis- 
ters for the salvation of souls. ‘This doctrine the Pope declares to be fe- 
retical, if it be understood to mean, that the power of ecclesiastical mints- 
try and government is derived to pastors from the community or congre , 
gation of the faithful people. 

“The Trustces and Clergymen who act in subjection to them, fall evi- 
dently under the censure pronounced by the Vicar of Christ: for it is mani- 
fest to you all, that the latter have no power of ecclesiastical ministry and 





that he being Bishop by the will of God, and of the Pope, and being set to “ govern” all the 
**Catholic Christians” of these United States ; for his said Holiness, who is God’s Vicar, that is , 
who isin God’s place, here below ; therefore all who presume to question his authority, or “ with- 
draw” from his control, or “‘ revolt’? against his commands, or ‘ rebel’ against his jurisdiction ; do 
thereby become “ foresworn’’—and are to be accounted heretics and schimaticks, given over to 
perdition.—W hat would be thought of the King of France if he should thus proceed, by his vice- 
roy in this country? Or wherefore did we go to war with England in 1812, for a less pretension 
on her part, asto naturalised American citizens? [Eprs.] 

*According to the Bible, the highest authority in the church, is Jesus Christ its divine Redeem- 
er; and the rule for its government is his revealed will. Bishop Carroll was of another mind; 
and therefore quotes a Pope instead of Christ ; a decree instead of a, thus saith God. It is char- 
acteristic.—But even by his own faith Bishop Carroll, asserts what is both false and heretical ; for 
the General Council of Constance, expressly decided, in its III and IV sessions, that the Pope is 
not—but that a General Council is, the “* Highest authority in the church.” Itis not very mate- 
rial which is true, seeing both are wrong. But it is obvious that Carroll instead of being the lib- 
eral minded man, some have supposed, was a thorough Jesuit. [Eprrs.] 

+As Bishop Carroll has not told us, on what occasion the Pope issued this famous decree , we 
are only left to conjecture, that it may have been in some part of his long quarrel with the Em- 
peror Joseph of Austria, who in vain tried to reform the church, against the wishes of the Pope ; 
or more probably during his still more disreputable quarrel with the Grand Duke Leopold of 
Tuscany, and the Bishop of Pistoia—of whom one was the best Sovereign of his own or almost 
any age—and the other the last Reformer in the Papal sect. These two quarrels will forever cover 
the long reign of Pius VI, with the opprobrium of all enlightened minds. For the details of the 
former, see ** Memoirs Historiques et Philosophiques sur Pie VI, et son Pontificat, Paris, An. 7 de 
la Republique ; 2 vols. 12 mo,”°—and for the latter, “‘ Memoires de Scipion de Ricci ; par de Potter, 
Paris 1826, 4 vols, 12 mo.”? 
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government, but that which is derived from the former, or at most from 
the community represented by them. Behold, my brethren, the fatal cone 
sequence of their departure from the established discipline of the Church. 
Their proceedings are grounded on principles erronevus in faith, and 
branded with the qualification of being heretical, and repugnant to divine 
revelation. Whatthen is wanting to make the abettors of them foreign 
to the Church, and apostates from her faith? Nothing is wanting for the 
consummation of their guilt and misfortune, but to persevere obstinately 
in the avowal and practice of their error, after this plain admonition, which 
my pastoral solicitude commands me to give them. May he who is not the 
God of dissention, but of peace, inspire better counsels into their hearts!” 
‘Thus concludes this great man, whom those men presume to call their 
father and their friend, who, if he were living, would say to them, in the 
language of the church, though they may call themselves my children, yet 
Twill not allow myself to be their father. Why so? Because he de- 
clares, that as long as they advance and support such doctrines, as those 
contained in their pamphlet, they are foretgners to his church, and apos- 
tates from her faith; and that on the authority of the above decree of 
Pope Pius VI. who, sealed his doctrine by a painful martyrdom.* I should 
deem it almost presumption in me to make any more comments on the 
false, schismatical, and heretical propositions advanced in their pamphlet, 
as it will be seen by the quotations which I have made from the pastoral 
address of this venerable personage; that they are there, as if by divine 
inspiration, anticipated, exposed, and refuted. ‘‘It is a renewed condem- 
nation of a renewed heresy.” ‘Therefore, when they falsely assert, that 
there exists no such thing as the appointment of Bishops and Clergy in 
Catholic countries by the See of Rome, in page 4; that this country he 
never had an arrangement with the See of Rome respecting the govern- 
ment of our churches, that their government and institutions do not au- 
thorize their paying large sums of money to those who surround his holi- 
ness, who frequently make religion a pretext for deceiving them, in page 
7: and that while they acknowledge the authority of the Head of the 
Church as their spiritual father, and consent to the rules ard regulutions 
of the Holy See as respects their religion ; they claim the exclusive right 





*Painful Meriyr’dom, This is ridiculous. Jean Aner Brascni born at Cesena 27 Dec. 1717, 
was elected Pope on the 15 February 1775, and taking the name of Pivs VI. reigned till the 29th 
of August 1799; when he died at Valence in Dauphine ; having completed a life of nearly 
eighty-two years, anda reign of almost twenty-five ; being the longest of all the successors of 
St. Peter.—Thcre is an old latin verse which says, Semper sub Seztis perdita Roma fuit: and real- 
ly there seems some fatality in the, Seati. For the sizth Tarquin behaved so ill that he caused 
the destruction of the Kingly office in Rome: the sizth Urban commenced the great schism of 
the West; the sizth Alexander filled Rome and the world itself with consternation by his crimes : 
and this sizth Pius fearfully confirmed—through his stormy reign, the presentiment engendered 
by his name.—But during his long life and reign, no man in his communion, took all changes 
more coolly, or was farther removed from all ideas of a “‘ painful Martyrdom’’—that Master John 
Angelo Braschi—commonly called Pius VI. Many things conspired to make him, indeed con- 
temptable. For besides that he had nosense, and was destitute of all mental training; his vani- 
ty and egotism, his prodigality, luxury and licentiousness, were all excessive. Added to which, 
his long life disappointed and disgusted his presumptive successors; his immense exactions, 
wasted on liis personal vanity, his idle architectural trifles, and his silly projects in the Pontine 
marshes, wearied out the people ; his open and shameless prodigality to his Nephews (!!) shocked 
all mankind (we will translate, some day, the touching story of Marianna Lepri before the tri- 
bunal of the Rota at Rome ;) and his successive losses and miscarriages, in every prerogative 
before esteemed sacred, convinced cven the populace of Italy, that the pretended Vicar of God, 
was only a man—and a very weak one !—And yet this, is “ the highest authority in the church,” of 


Arch-bishop Carroll! And this is the kind of thing set up, not only against, but in the place af 
God! [Eprrs.] 
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which always belongs to them, of electing their own Pastors and Bish- 
ops, and that when the Bishops shall be so elected by the trustees and con- 
gregation of each respective state, they shall be ordained in this country 
and receive the bull or approbation from Rome as a matter of course ;”” in 
page 8, 9, however absurd, false and impious such assertions and princi- 
ples may be, we find them foreseen, reprobated, and condemned by this 
great Divine, in the address above referred to. 

I shall therefore conclude this address by again entreating my readers to 
weigh well what I have here advanced and quoted from this father of the 
American Church ; from both, they will easily perceive that those men who 
are the propagators and supporters of the rebellion among us, bear all the 
marks necessary to designate them schismatics and heretics; their timely 
repentance will alone save them from the guilt of both. 

Let us, my dear brethren, profit by their misfortune. We have every 
reason to suppose, that their present unhappy state is owing to their former 
neglect, in not attending to the duties of their religion ; let us tremble for 
ourselves ; the same cause will have the same eflect on us, if we act in the 
Same manner. God has promised us his divine assistance if we persevere 
in the faithful discharge of our Christian duties; knowing our weakness, 
and the dangers to which we are exposed, he warns us continually against 
them, and exhorts us by the voice of his ministers to have recourse fre- 
quently to those divine treasures which he has ordained for our support ; 
and particularly to that sacrament of his love, bequeathed by him to his 
church for the nourishment of our souls; without which we cannot have 
fife in us. John vi. If we listen to his divine spouse, the Church, and 
obey her commands,* she will conduct us safely through all the perils of 
this mortal pilgrimage, to that happy fold where we shall hear his voice 
and live and reign with our adorable Shepherd for an endless eternity. 


A Catuouic LayMas, 





MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


No. IX. 


The Suit at Nisi Prius; General reflections on the posture and duty 
of the Church. 


We turn aside from the history of the trial of Mr. Barnes, on 
which we had entered, for the purpose of noting while the events 
are passing, and their impression fresh, the legal aspects of this 
wide spread and fearful controversy. 

The Pelagian party, proved by the whole current of events from 
35 to ’38, both inclusive, to be a decided minority of the church— 





*Commands of the Church. “The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory,” for 
1839, published in our good city, by F. Lucas Jr. by Archiepiscopal authority ; informs us on page 
6 what these “‘ Commandments ef the Church,’’ are. We give them: L. To be present at Mass 
on Sundays and Holy days of obligation, resting from servile work on said days, and keeping them 
holy. 2. To abstain from flesh on all days of fasting and abstinence ; and on fast days to eat but 
one meal. 3. To confess to a Priest, atleast once a year. 4. To receive the Sacrament at least 
once a year, at Easter, or during paschal time.—This is the whole.—Now the text above assures 
ns, that if we obey the commands of the church “ she will conduct us §c.”,—Quere ; can any church 
save anybody? If yea: Can these four items named above, secure our salvation ?—Is it wonder- 
ful that there is neither piety nor knowledge in sucha sectasthis? [Eps. 
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and that minority having been much reduced by the acts of the As- 
sembly of ’°37; despaired of success by moral and ecclesiastical 
means, and appealed to the courts of law. The first act of this 
part of the controversy is now decided ; and to the general amaze~- 
ment of all, perhaps not excepting the better and more enlightened 
portion of themselves—is decided in their favour. Under a charge, 
from Judge Molton C. Rogers, of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, sitting at Nisi Prius, a Jury of Philadelphia, has found a ver- 
dict, upon which, such a judgment would naturally be entered up, 
as would have the effect of constituting the Pelagian Assembly of 
738, in the eye, of the laws of P’a., the true and only General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
for that year; so far as regards all questions of corporate property 
and franchises, and so far as regards that Commonwealth. 

This decision is yet to be passed on, by the whole bench of the 
Supreme Court of P’a,—before whom the case is undergoing a new 
discussion, even while we pen these lines; and by whom it will, in 
all probability, be decided before they are published. 

We shall not therefore, examine at present, the decision of Judge 
Rogers, in any detail ; nor undertake to discuss the probabilities of 
its approval or reversal, by the Supreme Court of P’a. Not indeed, 
because we do not feel entirely authorised to examine the whole 
subject with perfect freedom—and to comment on the decision ren- 
dered, with the same liberty, as upon a law, after itis passed, or 
even while its passage is debated ;—but only because—it is more 
convenient, and more edifying, under existing circumstances, to 
await the judgment of the whole court. Whatever may be that 
judgment, it is however our purpose, by God’s mercy, to deal with 
the charge of Judge Rogers, in due time, according to the case he 
has made; giving him, if the court in bank, sustains his decision, 
the full benefit of that decision that his charge is good law in P’a: 
and feeling but the more free, if it should turn out, that he has cre- 
ated law, to justify the exercise of his benevolence towards the church 
of God,—to deal with the temper and manner of his judicial ha- 
rangue. 

This at least is indisputable, that decisions which are not law, 
may by their temper and manner, do to those who render them a 
disservice, much more severe and lasting, than any they could do 
to those against whom they may be levelled—if indeed, they were 
law! Foran upright and impartial magistrate, to use his office 
in its most solemn and imposing functions, to impeach the motives, 
to impugn the principles, and to question the moral and religious 
character, of suitors at his bar, even when the law is clear against 
them ; would be happily, at least heretofore have been unusual and 
unwarranted. For this to be done, when the law is clearly against 
the Judge, and with the victim—would be an outrage, well nigh 
unprecedented. But for such a case to occur, and such proceed- 
ings to have place, against immense masses of innocent and up- 
right men—not in any shape, before the tribunal; yea, against 
bodies not at all amenable to the tribunal; this indeed, would be, if 
tt should ever occur, a case, which would give an eminence, so bad, 
to the magistrate who should adventure it ;—that society, would 
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vindicate, by its overwhelming sentiment, itself from all participa- 
tion in such an act, and at the same moment signally avenge its 
perpetration. 

Let us suppose that Judge Rogers, has been, the farthest possi- 
ble, removed from all suspicion of any bias, in the case now deci- 
ded; and that he has uttered every syllable which has escaped his 
lips, with the temper becoming an upright magistrate; with the 
dignity and impartiality of a just and conscientious judge ; with the 
candor of an enlightened officer of justice. Nay let us admit that 
every word uttered and every idea insinuated, against, the Presbyte- 
rian body, or any body else, is true, timely, warranted by facts, de- 
manded by duty, and called for by the occasion. To go still farther, 
let it be fully conceded, that all he has done, or could do, for the 
Pelagian party, was more than merited, by the purity of their faith, 
the integrity of all their conduct, the generosity and noble frank- 
mess, of their proceedings, the excellence of their general aims, and 
the particular praiseworthiness of their conduct and intentions to- 
wards the miserable and degraded Presbyterian church. All this— 
as in duty bound, let us all reverently admit. 

Let us go one long stride farther. Let us concede that the law 
of the charge of Judge Rogers is good law: good Pennsylvania 
law ; good common law; good religious law; good, sound, anci- 
ent, wholesome, clear, settled law. Let usadmit this. Though it 
requires us to admit at the same time, that, in deciding who consti- 
tute a church, corporation, or body successive, of any kind, it 1s 
perfectly immaterial, on what side is the greater number; and 
equally so, what party adheres, to the fundamental principles of the 
body in question ; though, by all human consent heretofore, there 
be no other mode, but one or both of these, by which to ascertain 
which of two claimants is a given body :—That all ministerial offi- 
cers (as the Clerks of the General Assembly) are bound to see that 
the authority they obey, and the laws they act under, are good and 
sufficient in all courts, whether legal, equitable, or spiritual, and 
are personally responsible if this be not so; although we must at 
the same time admit, that which subverts the law and usage of all 
societies in all ages, and renders all human organizations impossi- 
ble :—That the smaller portion of a delegated body may, at its op- 
tion, and by modes, chesen by itself, take such steps, as to become 
at its will, the body; although we thus put a bounty on revolution, 
which all courts abhor, which no court before ever attempted to ad- 
judicate upon, as a suitor at its bar, and which is in its nature above 
and against Jaw:—That the Orthodox in the Assembly of 738, did 
in fact form the Pelagian Assembly of the same year, because they 
were by, and did not stop it; and at the same moment, that it was 
disorderly, ungentleman-like, and proof of a conspiracy, for them, 
or any of them, or even their officers, to attempt to stop it:—That 
it was so illegal, for the orthodox Assembly of ’38 to conspire to 
enforce the acts of the undeniably legal Assembly of ’37, that the 
bare suspicion of such a conspiracy justified the Pelagians, in 38, 
to attempt, and execute a new formation; although at the same 
moment, the fact of conspiracy or no conspiracy, was so immateri- 
al, that the orthodox should not be allowed to disprove one on their 
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part, nor prove one on the other part, nor rely on or derive any benefit 
from the recorded proof of one, in the printed minutes of the Pela- 
gian Assembly of ’38:—That a court of law cannot take cogni- 
zance of the decisicns of ecclesiastical bodies, except so far as 
mere questions of property are involved ; and yet that it is compe- 
tent for Judge Rogers, to decide the Plan of Union, which no hu- 
man being but himself has so thought, strictly constitutional, and 
its abrogation unchristian, although no question of property had, or 
could have any relation to that plan, himself being judge; and al- 
though, a competent ecclesiastical tribunal, viz, the unquestioned 
Assembly of ’37, had fully settled the whole case, in the teeth of 
the Judge’s subsequent decision; These and about forty-five more 
points similar to them—must be conceded, in such a form as to ad- 
mit, not only new and startling dogmas; but in many cases, in the 
compass of a single decison, we must admit opposite sides of the 
same proposition as successively indisputable; if we would take 
Judge Rogers, as our legal oracle. But we will doit; prohac vice, 
we will do it; as our present object leads us to another considera- 
tion of the matter. We will suppose every word of his decision to 
be good law ; and that the Supreme Court of Penn. will so decide. 

Now here are grave questions before us. If the Courtin Bank 
confirm the decision of Judge Rogers—what will be the posture 
and duty of the church in those new circumstances? What effect 
will these things have on the Pelagian party and Doctrine. Or if 
the decision of Judge Rogers is reversed—what then ? 

We desire to take a brief, and perfectly plain view of this im- 
portant subject ; but at the same time a view which will cover, in a 
general way, all its chief aspects. We must therefore rather sug- 
gest thoughts, than attempt to argue cases, or enforce propositions. 

I. Let us then in the beginning, and in order to embrace the 
whole ground, suppose for a moment that the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania reverses the decision of Judge Rogers ;—or at least 
that it orders a new trial, inthe case he has decided,—rather cut in 
pieces, with his tranchant doctrines. 

1. In this event, the strong probability is, that the whole matter 
will terminate with that decision of the Supreme Court. For it is 
most likely that the court in so deciding the case now before them, 
will decide various points of law in such a way, that any future trial 
would probably terminate in the defeat of the Pelagians. 

So also, the Pelagian party hanging together only dy this suit, 
the loss of the suit is the ruin of the party. And in such an event, 
developements will be likely to occur, which will so demonstrate 
the absurdity and wickedness of their pretending to be the Presby- 
tertian church, that they will hardly risk any new proceedings. 

W hat will greatly promote such a result, is the indecent and ex- 
travagant manifestations of joy and triumph, which they have exhi- 
bited—because of this short-lived triumph. So that when it turns 
out that law, as well as justice, honor and religion repudiates 
their shocking claims—their unworthy rejoicings will only have 
hastened the certainty of their ruin as a party. 

2. But, if peradventure, they should, supposing a new trial had, 
determine to prosecute their claims; then their case will be worse 
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than when they began; and that of the orthodox better; just by 
this, that the Supreme Court of Penn’a. will have decided for the 
latter and against the former, on certain points, more or less import- 
ant, in the final settlement of the case. 

In this connexion, is important to remember, that considering 
the posture of the parties, a failure on the part of the Pelagians 
to succeed, is in fact a defeat; and a drawn case, is success to the 
orthodox. 

There is no difficulty in perceiving, that nothing could have oc- 
cured so decidedly beneficial to the orthodox, and so ruinous to the 
Pelagians, as precisely the case made; if we finally succeed. It 
will be in every view of it, and in many respects, the best way, in 
which by God’s mercy, we could have succeeded ; and it will be 
the most fatal way, in which they could have failed—if we should 
still gain this very cause, at last! And perhaps, we may add, that 
the nearer the whole case can go to be finally settled against us, the 
better, if we finally succeed. For inno conceivable way besides, 
could, the who? and the what? of those claiming respectively to be 
the true Presbyterian church—be so clearly and strongly fastened 
upon the public mind and conscience. 

Read Ecclesiastes v. 8, and lift up thy head, oh! thou child of 
God—whose faith may be ready to fail! 

II. Let us suppose, the Supreme Court may be divided equally 
in regard to the ordering of a new trial. 

The court consists of five Judges; four besides Judge Rogers. 
He is the eldest Judge, except the Chief Justice: and therefore may 
be supposed to have, even more influence than his great abilities 
and worth entitle himto expect. He has already tried and there- 
fore understands the case better, it may be supposed, than his 
brother Judges will, at their entrance upon it. It is possible, as he 
is only a man, though a remarkable one—that he may not be able 
to retain that state of signal impartiality manifested in his charge ; 
—and that some small portion of self love, or pride of opinion, 
may unperceived by him, give a slight tone to the state of mind, in 
which he will listen to the reargument of the case. On the whole, 
he can hardly be expected to be in favour of a new trial; notwith- 
standing all that is come and gone. So there is one of five-—sup- 
posed fixed. 

It is said one other individual, will decline sitting in the case, 
from motives of personal delicacy. We should rather regret this; 
prefering the court to be full. But supposing it to be true; or sup- 
posing any one judge absent, for any reason—the bench in that 
case consisting of four—a division becomes possible. 

Humanly speaking, under such circumstances as now exist, it is 
more probable that a court of four would be equally divided, than 
even that a court of five, would decide, in a particular way: very 
much more so, than that three of five should agree ina given 
opinion; and very violently more so, than that three should reverse 
what one had done. How far these ideas may have influenced the 
tone, of the decision at Nisi Prius—eternity will unfold. 

It is enough for our present purpose, that there is a probability 
of an equal division of the court. 
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In that case, the decision of the upper court stands for nothing ; 
as in fact none is made. And of course the decision at Nisi Prius 
stands; and a Judgment is entered for the Trustees of the Pela- 
gians and against those of the General Assembly. : 

We presume, in this event, no reasonable man would be willing 
to consider the fate of the Presbyterian church settled finally; the case 
having gone off on the opinion of one man, upon a point of order 
—admitted by himself to turn, on a rule adjudged by him not to 
have been in force, at the time it decided the fact of our ecclesiasti- 
cal life or death! !—Glorious nicety, of great minds! Magnificent 
force of—nothing ! 

The result of this turn of affairs would be, that the six trustees 
elected in 1838 by the Pelagians would be placed in the board in- 
stead of the six ousted ; and then the body consisting of twelve for 
the Assembly and six for the Pelagians, the Assembly of the latter 
for this year (’39)—would proceed to elect six more trustees; and 
they bringing 2 new action, the whole case would be tried again. 
All that had gone before, would in the eye of reason and the law, 
be taken for nothing—or at least for very little—as to the question 
of the final determination of the matters at issue. 

IiI. Let us now suppose that the court should sustain the decis- 
ion of Judge Rogers ;—or at least should consider that he has not 
so erred, as to render a new trial necessary. 

In such an event, we observe, first—that although the error of a 
judge might not appear to the court above, of sufficient magnitude, 
to reverse a cause for it; yet that same error rectified—might in a 
new cause just like the old one, lead to a decision the very oppo- 
site of the former. Every lawyer will fully admit this; and every 
man of sound sense, not a lawyer, can easily see, how it might be. 
As for example, an error about admitting, or about excluding testi- 
mony ; or about leaving a matter to the jury, or deciding it by the 
court; or even about the minutest points of law—when the various 
modes in which they may be made to cut through and through a 
case, are allowed for. 

We observe in the second place, that the decision of a court not 
to reverse a given case, by nu means involves the idea that the same 
court would reverse another case, very unlike the one sustained, in 
its general reasonings and results; although involving every inter- 
est and principle of the former case. That is, the sustaining of 
this case, by no means proves that the same court, would reverse 
another, in which the orthodox should succeed against the Pela- 
gians—before some other Judge than Judge Rogers.—The fact is, 
that this general truth, is peculiarly applicable to this very case.— 
For whilst there is no great point of law, upon which varying, per- 
haps contradictory decisions, cannot be found; these questions of 
corporations for spiritual purposes, are peculiarly exposed to difh- 
culty, especially under our jurisprudence, and involve some exceed- 
ingly nice, and complicated questions; and yet the very fundamen- 
tal theories of our political institutions are implicated in these same 
questions. 

In the third place, we suggest, that in every jury trial to some 
extent, and especially in every such trial, where many witnesses 
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are to be examined, many points to be handled, much nicety to be 
observed &c. &c.; the issue of the trial depends far more on the 
turn affairs happen to take after the trial commences, than on the 
principles supposed to govern it—or the manner in which it was 
intended to present it. It was the saying of a great lawyer, I have 
gained a larger proportion of my doubtful, than of my good cases. 
Much depends on the court: and we cannot hope always to find 
the equals of that at Nisi Prius. Much depends on the witnesses ; 
and we venture to predict, that some of the chief of those who 
swore through thick and thin, on the late trial, will never appear on 
the stand, to repeat those oaths. Much depends on the state of 
public sentiment; and we shall surely, never commence another 
trial—with it poisoned and prejudiced, as it was, before the last. 

The truth is, that the case was lost by the Pelagians at Nisi Prius. 
Their case as made in the church courts; as urged in the newspa- 
pers; as argued at the bar by council for them; as sworn to by 
their witnesses ; that case, in every view of it, was lost and decided 
out of court, by the court itself. But anew case, sprung up dur 
ing the trial; concocted by the great intellect of the court; a new 
case, never made, put, argued, claimed or imagined by any body; 
this was decided by the court, towards the issue ; and the Jury made 
to find a verdict under instructions never asked, expected, or dream- 
ed of. This is a strong illustration; let us be wise, in consider- 
ing it. 

Our opinion then is, that even if the Court in bank refuse a new 
trial; we ought to make a new case, and try the matter again. Let 
another suit be brought by six new trustees of the Pelagians, 
against six more of the Assembly. Let it be fairly, regularly met. 
Let it come on, in due course; no jumping forward to needless con- 
clusions by setting days ; let God’s Providence have way ; let things 
develope themselves; let time run, and Judges get relieved of the 
weight of prejudice, or the burden of office ; take the whole matter 
coolly and wisely ; and though, the present decision supposed to 
be against us, would no doubt be some injury to us in future trials 
in Penn’a; yet we should not consider the issue even there, and 
even with that disadvantage, by any means, to be dreaded or avoid- 
ed.—Our confidence is very great, that in the long run courts of 
justice, will do justice. Let us not deprive them of the opportuni- 
ty—nor ourselves of the advantages, of such a result, in this case. 

IV. Let us now suppose, that even this result is against us; and 
that the courts of Pennsylvania should, finally sustain Judge Ro- 
gers’s law; and make the Pelagians us, and us no-body. 

In this case and in anticipation of its possible occurrence, we 
have two remedies left. First to meet the question in every state 
where there is corporate property ; or where there is a divided con- 
gregation. Secondly, to carry it, in any of the varying forms that 
may offer (and in regard to which, professional advice will decide 
the best mode)—ainto the Federal Courts ; and if need be up to the 
Supreme Court. 

With a view to the testing of these matters, in other states than 
Penn’a., and in the Federal court, by the intervention of our Board 
of Trustees; it is important that these issues be made, before the 
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possible success of the Pelagians in the Penn’a Courts; lest we 
might be embarrassed, for a mode of defending our corporate rights 
and interests, in the event, of losing a majority of the Trustees. 
Therefore the true policy would be, to go slowly in Pa., and rapid- 
lyelsewhere. Heretofore, we have very strangely, reversed this pro- 
ceeding. 

Let it however be remembered that after every thing shall have 
been decided every where, against our Trustees ; and after a few 
years shall have elapsed, the Supreme Court of Penn’a will, by 
virtue of the provisions of the new constitution of that state, have 
been, perhaps entirely changed. New Judges make new laws of- 
ten-times; Judge Rogers, has made a great deal, in one case. At 
any future period, the Trustees of the orthodox, though ousted, on 
matters of form and points of order; might renew the contest, on 
points of faith (which Judge Rogers excluded entirely)—and so 
probably succeed, after all. 

So also, the donors of any part of our permanent funds, might 
take up on points of faith, or otherwise, any part of the subject ; 
wherever any permanent funds given to the Assembly, had been 
wrung from us, by the Pelagians, under colour of law. And this 
might be done, after any lapse of time ; and after any multiplication 
of defeats, in other forms of proceeding. Witness the case of the 
Lady Hewley charities; which the Courts of England have recent- 
ly taken from the Unitarians, after nearly a century of quiet enjoy- 
ment and dreadful perversion. 

Stull further, if the State tribunals, as in Penn’a, go all against 
us,—still a clear and strong decision for us, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States—would in its collateral effects, and might di- 
rectly, restore every thing, if properly used. 

V. We may now consider the influence which total and final 
success, at law, on the part of the Pelagians would have on them ; 
and the influence of a like total defeat on the Orthodox. 

1. And first let us take the case of the Pelagians. In regard to 
them, we unhesitatingly declare our opinion to be, that complete 
success will not only greatly and permanently embarrass them ; but 
that their posture, their principles, and the composition of their 
party is such, as that while defeat! ruins them outright, success it- 
self would probably ensure their final destruction. 

If they succeed, what is the posture they will occupy before the 
country? Why this simply—that a set of new comers in our 
church, has turned the church itself out of doors! They will stand 
with reference to us, just where the Socinians of New England do, 
with reference to the Congregationalists. No body of men can 
sustain themselves in such a posture. 

Again; they have sued for, and recovered certain funds. But it 
is notorious to all mankind, that neither they nor theirs ever contri- 
buted any considerable part of these funds. The integrity of man- 
kind will forever revolt at this. A Pelagian might as well ride 
about a stolen horse, on his preaching tours, as to lecture from one 
of our chairs at Princeton.—Dr. Taylor of New Haven, and Prof. 
Stuart of Andover have crept in through a creed ; and what is their 
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moral character worth? But these Pelagians with us, expect to 


break in over a creed! They will break their necks. in the at: 

But further, they are committed by the very fact of suce 
hold and teach our standards. Any departure from them. 
body, either public or concealed, after such success, wou! 


them over to the scorn of all coming generations; asthe mos: 


liberate and fraudulent hypocrites that the earth eversaw. 1 
point of fact, they do not believe or teach those standards: 


mt. 


io 
a 
nd 


Pe 


foin 


nd 


hence the whole controversy. And to make the difficulty insu) cra- 


ble, many of their leading ministers, are committed in print » 


some of the destinctive and vital principles of those standards. 
Once more; they have succeeded as the church. But the » 


ment the whole matter is settled and calmly reviewed, it wi 
manifest to all men, that they who have thus succeeded, are » 


to territorial extent one tenth part; nor as to strength one q1): 


of the church, which the courts have declared them to be! JV 


the declared outcasts, are all the rest, both in extent and num) 


ist 


= 


What can save such an exhibition, from the indignation aud con- 


tempt of mankind? 


Still more; their success will not delay nor prevent, but » 


hasten the total separation of the Pelagians of the north from | 
ofthe south. The latter have so committed themselves, tia 
are more bound after the success, than by the defeat of their 
ciates, to abandon them. This separation, if it occurs, we 
Pelagianism, all over the country: and if it does not occur, c 
its adherents in the central and southern states with infamy, a: 
ruins it, in half the nation at a blow. 


But even beyond this; such is the state of the abolition in'« 


amongst the Pelagians, that if the doctrines of that pesti’ 
heresy are broached in their general Assembly, schism is the | 


table result. On the other hand if that subject is allowed to + 


amongst them, most of the leading Pelagians at the north, 
their credit and influence, and so are ruined! And if the) 


abolition ground as a body, then they become absorbed, engu!))! 


in the bowels of that mother monster, and rot there. 

And not the least of all; asa naked man isthe more exp 
the higher he climbs; so Pelagianism, can after success, no | 
appear, or pass for, any thing but what itis. If it takes o 
mask—the light kills it. If it retreats into a more tolerable s) 
—still its career is done, as Pelagianism. It is forced thence: 
either to change; or to become generally known: either res: 
fatal to its peculiar claims, and individual success. 

®, Let us now consider the effect of total defeat on the © 
dox. 

One demands, what will our name be hereafter? We an 
what it was for years before we had any charter: ‘the Gener: 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. of America.” 
aman die, every time he loses a suit? Would a rich mer 
name be changed, if he was removed from being a trustee !\ 
poor of his county? They may add some nick-name to us. 
then? ‘ Reformed” is avery good nick name: Calvin and bs 


will 
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both bore it: so did Zuinglius and Beza, and millions besides, now 
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in heaven. Let our enemies choose a nick name for us; and we 
will undertake by God’s grace, to make it illustrious through all 
time, wherever truth and honor and zeal are in repute—and where- 
ever baseness and perfidy are detested. 

Another asks,-—how will we get along without a charter, or per- 
manent funds, or seminaries? Thus; without a charter, as the 
church did for three hundred andtwenty years; her first, best, most 
glorious ages ; when her only rights were to have her children live 
saints and die martyrs; and her only charter was, the Testament in 
His blood, Without permament funds, as our Boards of Missions, 
Education, and Tracts do, and have done all along; wanting none, 
(or if otherwise easily getting them, and easily providing for their 
safe and permanentcontrol.) These boards spend annually, we 
presume, nearly as much as the total amount of our permanent 
funds; and yet without charter or permanent funds. For our part, 
we greatly doubt whether either permanent funds or general eccle- 
siastical charters, are not rather to be shunned than sought. If itbe 
otherwise however, all experience has shown that there are ways 
of managing these matters, more simple, more safe, and more per- 
manent, than by such acts of incorporation, as that which has 
troubled us, so much. For example, by a close corporation, well 
selected at first, and self perpetuated.—And as to the Seminaries, 
—the last suggestion may apply to them ; or they may be replaced 
On various modifications, better perhaps than their present arrange- 
ment; or they may be attached to some college charter as they gen- 
erally are abroad; or arranged on the Scotch United secession Sy- 
nod’s plan, which is at once cheap, simple, and effectual ; or if 
they can’t be kept nearer right than Cambridge, Yale, Andover, Ob- 
erlin, &c. it would be a mercy to suppress them.—Charters, Semi- 
naries, and permanent funds trouble us very little, in any view of 
this subject. 

Then it may be demanded what effect can our defeat have on us, 
asa body? We answer, it might have several very beneficial ef- 
fects. It might make our body more united, cordial, and homoge- 
nious. It might make us more humble, faithful, and zealous; more 
intelligent, and careful, also in the management of our affairs in 
time tocome. And it might have the effect of drawing and fasten- 
ing with greater steadiness, the public attention on the doctrines 
of grace which we profess, and the scriptural order which we hold 
forth. Atleast we might, by the divine blessing, use the total loss, 
of this whole case, in such a way as to produce the foregoing and 
similar beneficial results. 

But possibly some may say,—why then strive any farther? Be- 
cause, we are defending from spoliation a sacred trust, committed 
to our management for important ends, and thrown on us, in the 
course of divine providence. Because, the character of the church, 
and the interests of truth are mixed up directly and indirectly, with 
the matter. Because—having done all we could, to settle this 
whole matter, as Christians, and having failed; and others having 
sued us, we now as citizens, only desire that the laws of our coun- 
try, shall be honestly, ably, fairly and plainly expounded ; and this 
only issought by us. Because, we may not lay aside, without due 
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authority, important rights and advantages, put into our power, by 
the master for his service. Because, we are but fighting now bee 
fore the state, as heretofore in the church courts, the battle of every 
evangelical denomination; each one of which, is as much interest- 
ed, as ourselves, in all the principles and issues, legal and spiritual 
of this whole controversy. So that considering the course of Pro- 
vidence, we cannot draw back, without proving faithless to the 
dead, who have been liberal benefactors to us; to the truth commit- 
ted to our defence; to the church, whose interests are thrown upon 
us ; to our brethren whose cause we plead, with our own; and to 
our divine master—who has plainly called and set usto the work 
for which we are now reviled and pursued.—Our way is forward. 

VI. There is one more department of this subject, to which we 
must call attention. It is embraced in this suggestion; ought the 
Orthodox totake any new step, towards the Pelagians, in view of 
the present, and prospective state of the controversy? And if any, 
what? 

Our opinion is expressed in a word, by a decided negative to both 
of these questions. 

The only compromise consistent with conscience, was offered 
by the Orthodox in ’37. It was then rejected, on false pretences. 
The fact of our having offered it, was laid to our charge by one of 
the lawyers for the Pelagians (Mr. Meredith) in the argument of 
the case at Nisi Prius; asa proof of fraud and deceit on our part; 
an allegation, made by him, of course, on the suggestion of his 
clients. It would therefore be entirely unbecoming, for this offer 
to be repeated, by the Orthodox. If it were made to them, from 
the other side, they should however accept it, in our judgment.— 
They ought not to depart a hair’s breadth, from what they were con- 
vinced was right, in their best moments to decide such a point. 

Again, we say, that there can never be a profitable reunion of 
these parties, while both remain as they are. Both have solemnly 
recorded their settled conviction, that a separation was necessary. 
Every thing that has occurred since that separation, has tended to 
convince us more and more thoroughly, that the hand of God was 
in the whole matter; and that the necessity for division was deeper 
and more urgent, than any body believed before it took place.— 
There are no two Protestant denominations wider apart in feeling 
or in doctrine, than the Orthodox and Pelagians, of the Presbyte- 
rian body. 

But should we not, return in force upon them and crush their 
Assembly, and break up all their plans and pretensions ? 

Let us understand this. Should the Orthodox give up their or- 
ganization, and go bona fide into the Pelagian Assembly—say of 
39 orsome other year? And hand ourcommissions to their clerks ? 
And really surrender the controversy, as to who and what is the 
Presbyterian church? Is this what is meant? If so, we say no— 
never. Against such a scheme as this, we will contend with our 
latest breath. Such an act, would degrade the Orthodox past hope 
of recovery. It would belie every declaration we have made as to 
our love of truth and our opposition to error. It would contradict 
all our principles, as to the power of the civil tribunals, over spirit- 
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unl matters. It would pollute the truth so thoroughly and so just- 
ly in the eyes of all right-thinking men—that orthodoxy would be- 
come astenchin the land. We lack words to express our convic- 
tions of the suicidal recklessness of such an act as this. 


(f this is not meant—as we presume no orthodox man could ever 
mean to do such an act—-then what is meant? Is it that the ortho- 
dox should constitute their own Assembly, and keep their own or- 
canization; but at the same time go into the Pelagian Assembly, 
on a certain occasion to be fixed; and then by superior numbers, 
ovivote them, dissolve their body,—--and so quietly return; and be 
<ti/l the true Assembly; having annihilated the other? Now if 
this be what is meant, we are totally opposed to it also, 

cha scene would entail just dishonour, on all the voluntary 


actors in it. It would be entirely irreconcileable with Christian pro- 
pricty. It would be unjust; for these Pelagians, have a right, to be 
separate, if they so please. It would be illegal: for an avowedly 
fo 1 body has no right to intrude into another body. It would 
h j 


‘ile; for it would miscarry in the process; and if not then, it 
"i | be sure to miscarry in court; where it would appear only as 


a kin of fraud practised on Judge Rogers’s decision, and intended 
to countermine it. It would necessarily be defeated in the end; 
b 


use the orthodox never will as a body, concur in any such pro- 
c ngs. Its deast evil to ws, would be to make anew schism in 


dy; and this, if it be attempted, it will in all probability pro- 


t us look back only two years. In ’37 the general feeling in 
curch was, let us be rid of Pelagianism at once, in this very 
c r Assembly; or let the orthodox secede. We did not par- 
t 1 this latter feeling ; we never were for a moment in favour of 
»rojeet of secession. And we are free to admit, that while we 

ily and cordially approve of all the leading acts of ’37; yet 
‘ily believe now, and did as fully then, that but for this stroug 
s on the part of the orthodox that no longer delay could be 
ed; some of the strongest measures of that year, might wisely 


have been allowed to lay over. Now behold the result. In ’39 we 
aro in a posture, from which we may possibly be one day driven into 
so meth 


‘ing like the state, we should have been in, if we had seced- 
ec in “ov. And behold a plan, to run back into the bosom of Pe- 


lasanism! ‘This is madness!-—It is worse than the caprices of 


C iood. 
the contrary, let us calmly and patiently await the results— 

ide the decisions of the courts of Law. Time must elapse 
the cases can be decided finally. Let it pass. Let us not 


‘ity of precipitancy, and a foolish and childish fickleness.— 
uave, by God’s grace, conducted the church to a point, where 


Oo: more signal victory will put all the controversy to rest; and 
core no multitude of the most signal defeats, can any longer en- 
coocer her. Now let this battle be fought, as becomes the occa- 
. ind the actors. We have nothing to gain by changing the 


d, or nature, or principles ofthe contest. We have not acted 
‘ofore, by less able, less faithful, or less experienced counsel 


and guidance, than we can expect hereafter.—The men of ’37 and 
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33 were picked men. Pick the church over again; and you will 
have half those Assemblies back again. And all attempts to carry 
the church against the men and principles of ’37 and 738 into new 
courses, will surely end in nothing but disaster; while all contri- 
vances to make a case for the law courts, instead of relying on the 
law, to uphold at last what is true and just, can only conduct us 
to defeat, exposure and ignominy. 

God has reserved for us, one way or the other, a certain and glo- 
rious triumph. If we succeed in the defence of our rights, we 
stand vindicated before mankind; and the truth, the liberty of the 
church, and the rights of all evangelical denominations, may repose 
through our success, in safety, underthe ample shadow of wise 
laws, impartially and faithfully administered 

If we fail, then being the majority, and having therefore the power 
to go back, and uniting with those whom we neither respect nor 
trust—amply avenge our mortification—completely secure our pro- 
perty and franchises; we choose rather to surrender every thing, 
but our principles, to risk every thing but the faith committed to us. 
Power shall not tempt us; we put aside its seductions. Passion 
shall not seduce us; we suppress its strong suggestions. Riches 
shall not corrupt us ; we open wide our hands, and let the alluring 
dross slide from our unpoiluted grasp. Yo the magistrates we say, 
your voice is as the voice of those set over us by the Lord: we 
hear and obey; casting on you, the responsibility of decisions, 
which we may no farther resist, and be good citizens. To the rest 
we say, we deemed ourselves bound to discharge this trust, now 
taken from us, and cast upon you. ‘Take it; use it as you will an- 
swer at the bar of God.—But to all alike we add—here the author- 
ity of man terminates ; here that of God is exclusive and supreme. 
It is our custom to buy, not to sell the truth. It is our aim to be 
not only pure—but also peaceful, and gentle. We strive no more. 
We go forth oppressed, but unterrified ; robbed but honest; betray- 
ed, but still loyal! 

Either destiny will be full of grandeur. Nothing but deliberate 
folly or wickedness, can deprive us of them both. May God, avert 
that dire calamity from our beloved church. 
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DANGER OF LOSING THE SOUL IN THE PAPAL CHURCH. 


Messrs. Epvrrors.—There are many Protestant writers who ad- 
mit there isa possibility of salvation in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Can there be such salvation, unless admitting, what they deny, that 
the doctrines of that church are the doctrines of Christ? But sup- 
pose the Roman Catholic Church is in error, then I maintain there 
is no salvation within her pale. It will not be denied that believing 
as they do, that the consecrated wafer is Christ himself (or what is 
the same thing “the body and blood soul and divinity of Christ) 
they worship and adore it; consequently if they are right, there is 
no sin in thus worshiping and adoring it; but if in error; as we say 
they are, do they not violate one of the commandments which for- 
bids worshipping or adoring any person or thing but the Godhead? 

I am told however; ‘‘if they consciensiously and religiously de- 
lieve the consecrated wafer to be Christ, there is then no sin in it, 
tho’ they be wrong.’”’ Will the same reason save the souls of the 
Deists, who deny not only the existence but the divinity of Christ, 
or of the Atheist who denies the existence of a God, atall? If 
there be truthin the doctrines of Christianity, and that there is both 
Protestants and Catholics admit, the Atheist since the teaching of 
Christ cannot be saved. Ido not mean here to show that what 
Christ after the supper, called ‘the fruit of the vine”? was or was 
not his ‘‘ blood,” but only to endeavour to establish the fact, that if 
they at the /ast day should prove to be im error—then the worship 
or adoration (I care not which word you use) they pay to the wafer 
believing it to be ‘‘the Christ”? is a violation of God’s positive law 
written by himself and not merely reported as having been said: and 
such sin [ hold to be more of a mortal than a venial character.— 
They cannot escape by saying, ‘‘ the church taught us so and we 
believed fully, conscienciously and religiously that what she taught 
was right, and she alone had the power of right interpretation ;”’ 
because if their faith or belief in the one instance should prove to 
be erroneous it is wrong in both. There luckily remains one road 
however whereby they may escape from such error ;—it is by read- 
ang the scripture and religiously, piously and fervently praying to 
God to enable them to interpret aright; and if they thus seek they 
will surely find, and if they thus knock, they will certainly be opened 
unto, or else, what I can’t admit; God will not fulfil his promises. 


B. C. 


























































LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF HANNAH HOBBIE. 


GENTLEMEN,—I find in your number for April, a notice of the 
Memoir of Hannah Hobbie. As the author of that narrative will 
you indulge me in a brief reply to one part of that article. 

I ought surely to feel grateful to the writer for the many kind and 
commendatory things which he has said both of the Book and my- 
self. He places the memoir in the first rank of works of this kind, 
among a ‘‘very few,’ and earnestly, and I doubt not, sincerely, 
urges it upon the attention of your readers; comparing it, ina man- 
ner very flattering to the Author’s feelings, with some of the popu- 
lar memoirs of the day. He then says, 

‘One little defect.we will notice, it being the only one we judge 
‘fitted todo harm. It is said, and we think with approbation by 
‘the author, that Miss Hobbie was convinced that her lingering and 
‘painful illness was necessary for her conversion and spiritual 
‘csood—and it is strongly implied that she judged it necessary, be- 
‘cause she supposed that God could not have renewed her heart ex- 
‘cept by the aid of her sufferings.’ ‘This he thinks savours some- 
what of ‘** Taylorism,”’ 

I might here say in one word (names you know are nothing) that 
no such thing is fairly implied. The conjecture of the writer is 
wholly without foundation, and his inference altogether unwarrant- 
ed. Neither the author, nor (as I suppose) the subject of the Me- 
moir thought of such a consequence. But | wish to say more than 
this simple denial contains. 

If the writer of that notice will turn to the 25th page of the 
book, and examine the whole thing as it stands there, he will per- 
haps draw another conclusion. If he will consider attentively the 
question which I proposed to her, and carefully look at the point 
of her reply (in which I judge the offensive sentiment is supposed 
to be found) he will find that all that she intended to say was this, 
that she was very obstinate and perverse—desperately wicked—and 
that God’s course with her, to humble her—prove her—and to show 
her, her own heart was all right ; andthat He was worthy ef all praise 
for it. 

No one would suppose, I presume, after carefully seeking the 
point of her reply, that she had the most distant idea of setting 
limits to Omnipotence; certainly her Biographer did not so under- 
stand her, neither does he so understand the expression now. Such 
views (call them by what name you please) for himself (and her also 
he is sure) can at once be disclaimed. The remarks at the coms 
mencement of the 8th chapter of the memoir will throw some light 
on this subject. 

But if the writer means to say (as I understand him to say) that 
mere submission to God, in afilictive dispensations, is all that He 
requires of his people, simply because ‘‘ He sees them to be good’? 
and ‘‘will do us good at the /ast’? then we are at issue at once upon 
a point of deep interest. What! Is it not the design of affliction 
to win us to God ?—to purge us that we may now bring forth more 
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fruit?—Is it not that we may be more weaned from the world ?— 
become more heavenly-minded ?—have more humility ?—a deeper 
sense of sin—of our vileness—and helplessness ?—and that we may 
have stronger faith? Is it no object of God, in the afflictions which 
he sends upon his people, to shew, as in the case of Job, their dis- 
interestedness in his service? Satan said, Job served God because 
he had blessed and protected him, and that if he afflicted him he 
would curse him; but the issue of the trial falsified the charge. In 
the midst of his prosperity Job could not probably have known 
many of those exercises of deep-toned piety, and trial-abiding 
steadfastness, which were rooted in his heart strongly by the tem- 
pests which passed over him, and developed for the encouragement 
and comfort of generations that should come after him. 

Doubtless, God intends, by visiting His people with the rod, more 
than merely to shew his power, and ask of them a blind submission. 
He designs that his people shall see—and feel—and acknowledge, 
even here in many cases, the benefit of affliction and clearly dis- 
cover His loving-kindness and covenant faithfulness in sending 
them. 

Thus much I deemed it justice to myself, and to the much-loved 
but departed Hannah to say; and I close by expressing my ardent 
wish and daily prayer that God would unite all our hearts to fear 
and to serve him, and to Him be the praise. 

Fishkill, April 12th, 1839. Tue AvuTHor. 
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Marcu 27—Aprin 25, 1839.—Wm. D. Baird of Murfreesborough, 
Teun. $2.59 in fall, and stopped—P. J. Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio,— 
refused atthe P. QO. without paving $5 due us for °33 and 739; when they 
are paid it will be well—Revd. Dr. E. P. Swilt’s direction changed from 
Pittsburgh, to Allechany P’a.—Post Master at Halifax C. H. Va. $5, for 
Mrs. E. A. Bruce, for 1837 and ’38—Post Master at Beans Meadows 
Northumberland Co. Pa. writes us, that Mr. Ephraim Ladd does not take 
the Magazine from the office, because, “ he only subscribed for one vear ¢: 
paid the amount of subscription to Col. I. M. P. of KE.” Very well—as 
to the payment for the past vear. ‘The time to say the rest, was iast 
December: another time to sav it, will be next December.—Post Master 
at Mount Zion Spartansburg District S. C. $3 for J. G. Landrum, and di- 
rects his subscription discontinued.—The names of Presly Dunlap of 
Rushville, Hiinois; John Curry, Leesburg, Scott Co, Ky..; Mrs. S. F. 
Robinson, Miss Sarah Jones, and Capt. Samuel McCorkle, all of Lynch- 
burgh Va.; and Revd. John H. Bocock of Amherst Court House Va., ad- 
ded to our subscription list. From Mr. Bocock, Miss Jones, and Capt. 
McCorkle, we have received $2,50 each, for one year’s subscription, 
through the kindness of Revd. W. S. R. of Lynchburgh Va.=Revd. H. 
McMillan, Xenia Ohio $2,50 for “39; and discontinues at the end of the 
year. 








